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“Men is mostly bears, barrin’ the fur, *ceptin’ a few.” 


S\ ROWFORT was a younger son. The profession was not 
s, one of his own choosing, yet while he had not distin- 
guished himself particularly, he had followed it, for thirty 
odd years now, with perhaps as great success as most others born 
to the calling. He had gone to if not through Eton and Cambridge, 
and after a subsequent brief but meteoric career as a middy in Her 
Brittanic Majesty’s navy, had been sucked by the whirlpool of debt 
beyond the depth of the short purse of my lord, his father—to be 
spewed, like Jonah from the whale’s belly, upon an unfamiliar shore. 
He had tried gold mining in Queensland, acted as cook’s assistant ina 
Michigan lumber camp, served Her Majesty again for five years in 
the red tunic of a trooper in the Northwest Mounted Police; and 
had just retired from the employ of the Diamond B ranch at the 
close of the round-up with an elaborately fringed pair of leather 
chaps, a wide buckskin hat, two blue flannel shirts, a brilliant silk 
neckerchief, long brown curls, a bottle of cashmere bouquet, high- 
heeled boots, a cream-colored pinto cow pony and a Mexican sad- 
dle, a Colt’s revolver and a Winchester rifle, forty dollars in United 
States bank notes and fifty-seven cents (which he did not count) 
in specie and a pair of bell spurs. 

“Say, Jim,” he remarked, as he and another rode this bright 
November morning toward Macleod. ‘Old Pinnecomat tells me bear 
are pretty thick this season in the Upper Nemesqua. Suppose we 
try ahunt. Wecan put in six weeks and be back in Macleod with 
a stake in time for Old Kamoose’s razzle-dazzle at Christmas. 
What d’ y’u say?” 

When Jim Vue was not steering a ten-mule string-team over 
the plains, a flat-bottomed stern-wheeler up the Saskatchewan, or a 
bunch of long-horned Texans across the Cherokee strip, he was 
usually to be found with his heels holding up the bar stove at Old 
Kamoose’s and his tongue performing a like oftice for his reputation 
as a yarn-spinner, or guiding a hunting party of foreign tourists 
among the peaks and canons of the Big Medicine. And when he 
was not following any one of these ordinary vocations, he was 
ready for the next thing that presented itself with an aspect of 
novelty or adventure. Therefore he turned toward his companion 
and said with much heartiness: 

“I'll see that proposition, Jim Crow.” 

A fortnight later the two sat one afternoon in a rough shack of 
logs and bark playing upon an improvised table a game with cards. 
It was an old game—in America—and both were skilled in its art, 
but if the plugs of tobacco at the side of each were an indication, 
then Jim Vue was assuredly the more expert gambler. The game 
went on steadily for half an hour and the mule driver’s pile grew. 
Suddenly Crowfort sprang to his feet. 

“That lets me out,” he remarked. ‘‘Why in thunder can’t you 
play square, Jim Vue? You're above board in other ways, but 
when it comes to poker, confound you, you will cheat.” 
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—Maxims of Jim Vue. 


‘Who says I play crooked?” demanded the mule-skinner. 
“You'll withdraw them remarks, Mr. Crow. I played fair.” 

“You lie, Jim Vue, and you know it,” replied the Honorable 
imperturably. 

“What!” yelled the mule driver. 
can!” And he piled his coat in a 

Crowfort darted through the door. ‘I hate to jar your 
feelings, Mr. Vue,” he murmured over his shoulder, ‘‘but you are 
a most reprehensible liar.” He flew down the trail leading to the 
creek, the irate mule-skinner in “You'll 
withdraw personally, but you won't withdraw the language, eh? 
I'm a—a liar, am I? I'll rope you to the snubbin’ post, Mr. Younger 
Son!” 


“I'll pound you into pemmi- 


corner. 


hot pursuit, shouting: 


The Honorable was no match in speed for his partner. He 
was passing a low-branched spruce—-when he turned suddenly and 
kneed up it. Jim Vue came toa halt and stood glaring into the tree. 

Crowfort laughed derisively. ‘‘I’ll change all that!” remarked 
Jim Vue savagely. 

“Follow,” jeered Crowfort, snatching a dry limb from the tree, 
“and I'll put the Blackfoot brand on you!” 

Jim Vue vanished. ‘‘Wonder what he’s up to now?” thought 
the Honorable. 

His curiosity was soon satisfied. In a moment Jim Vue reap- 
peared with an axe and started in to chop down the tree. 

‘‘Geewhitaker!” observed the Honorable as the spruce quivered 
beneath the stalwart blows. ‘Guess it’s all up with me now. | 
ain’t no squirrel,” he commented in the ranch vernacular. 

The spruce was swaying on its stump like a cowpunchet 
balancing to corners. Jim Vue looked up. 

‘* Take it back?” he asked pleasantly. 

Crowfort came down by easy stages. “That axe you hold is 
a full house,” he said doggedly as his feet struck the earth. “It 
rather whips anything in my hand at present. | take it back.” And 
they walked in silence to the shack. 

All that evening they sulked, neither speaking a word. They 
ate supper in silence, with eyes studiously avoiding one another. 
In the morning after breakfast they started t- ~2ke the round of 
their traps. These composed a circle twenty miles in ...cumfer- 
ence, the camp being on one edge. By tacit understanding each took 
his usual course, one to the right, the other to the left from the 
Shack. At noon their custom was to meet on the opposite side, 
half way round, have dinner and return across the diameter to- 
gether. 

As Jim Vue swung along on his snowshoes with his gun over 
his shoulder, he indulged in a monologue something after the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Certain, any blamed fool that knows anything about poker 
could see I was cheatin’, but that ain't no excuse for him accusin’ 
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me of it. Chawawa! 1am ornery, there’s no gettin’ around that, 
when it comes to cards, though I don’t see as 1 am other ways. An’ 
I've got my pride, same as him!” He paused and burst into a laugh. 
“That were afunny thing! ‘Treed by the Trapper of the Wood Moun- 
tain Trail.’ Make a good popper for a dime novel, same’s I used to 
wade through ’fore { quit God's country.” He stopped ata dead- 
fall and lifting the upper log, drew out a marten. ‘‘He’s a beaut!” 
he exclaimed appreciatively. ‘*Wo’th four cases if a chip. Reckon 
I'll make Jim Crow a present, to even up that poker deal.” He 
re-Set the trap and went on singing: 

‘“*Next mornin’ we parted, never more to meet again, 

Sut | never, never shall forget that gal with the travail train 
otherwise the Honorable. Wonder if he feels as gay as I do? 
ain’t more Satisfied an’ prouder of hisself, he ought never to come 
back.” Then a strangely inconsistent mood fell on this rugged, 
careless, impulsive Ishmaelite. 

“‘Oh, you ain't fit to live among decent folks any more, Jim 
Vue—not this side o’ fifteen year, you ain't!” he cried; and he sang 
in a voice that echoed touchingly through the silent forest: 


If he 


“When I was playin’ with n.v brudder, happy was 1; 

Oh, take me to my kind ol’ mudder, dere let me live an’ die!” 

After that he walked on in silence, taking here a marten and 
there a mink or a fox from a trap and carefully inspecting the 
others, until he came to the half way post where he should meet 
Crowfort and have dinner. He kindled a tire, hung the blackened 
copper tea pail, filled with snow, over it and spitted a couple of rab- 
bits. Then he drew out his pipe and sat down to await the coming 
of his partner. 

Presently he heard the swish of a snowshoe. ‘* That’s him!” 
he commented. “Now, I ain’t goin’ to be a buzzard-head any 
more. I’m goin’ to smooth down them neck feathers 0’ mine an’ 
speak up Sure an’ straight.” 

He rose and turned with outstretched palm. It was dashed in- 
stantly to his side and he found himself looking into the excessively 
surprised face of a huge black bear. The brute had reared on his 
hind iegs at the abrupt move of Jim, who had been sitting quite 
still and hidden in great part by the tree at his back. The man and 
the animal stood for a brief moment eying one another; then, quick 
as thought, Jim reached his gun and fired. With a howl of rage and 
pain, the wounded beast flung himself upon the man and they went 
down together. 

Jim Vue thought of many things—as he had done before at 
various critical points in his existence—in the short time he lay 
there, feigning death, while the bear nosed him over and something 
warm flowed down his neck from an ugly gash in the back of his 
head. At length the brute drew back on his haunches to lick the 
blood that trickled from his shoulder, and iy the same instant the 
man found his feet Once more and was shying up the tree. His 


Long o’er the dreary desert men have toii‘d, 
Where only the wild sage-bush fill’d the sand: 
At length, in Southern Idaho their camp 
is pitched—an oasis of hunter's land: 
It is the game-land, in a grass’d plateau, 
By a clear stream that sparkles down the dale, 
Fring’d by the quaking aspens and the hedge 
Of bear-berries, prodigal through the vale: 
And here the whirring sharp-tail grouse have made 
Their chosen haunts, in thickets of the glade. 


In earliest spring-time, ere the grass is green, 

re tender foliage robes the branches sere, 
The grouse from woods of cedar and of pine 

Where they have passed the winter-time of year 
Descend in packs to skim the verdurous plain, 

‘Till frosts invade to drive them back again. 
There the maternal bird selects her nest, 

Not in dense groves, nor ‘mid the grasses green 
Of upland valleys, but where roses wild 

With matted leaves the hidden refuye screen: 
And here the warrior-sentinel, her mate, 
Watches the nest, with loving pride elate 


Their camp is in a park of green expanse, 
Fring’d by a willowy brook 


a crystal sheet 
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THE SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 














long hunting knife lay beside the fire and he was weaponless. He 
tore a dead branch from the cottonwood and turned down to make 
a show of defense; but his head swam; he felt deathly faint and it 
was with difficulty he could retain his hold upon the support to 
which he clung. Slowly the bear approached, raised his arms and 
placed them about the trunk. 

‘Oh Lord!” muttered the mule-skinner. 

A mist rose before his eyes, his strength left him like water, 


and his clasp incontinently loosened. In the same instant a sharp 














“Raised his arms and placed them about the trunk.” 


crack pierced the forest, and with a grunt, the bear rolled to the 
ground, dead. 

Jim picked himself up as Crowfort walked to the foot of the 
tree. He seized the hand of his friend and wrung it. “That’s a heap 
more welcome grip than I got a minute ago,” he said in explana- 
tion of his bruised fingers. ‘*Never mind, old socks; you're all 
right an’ I was goin’ to tell y'u, without this. Iama liar an’ cheat 
at poker as well. You'll forgive me, won’t y’u?” 

‘*When was that?” said the Honorable. “Don’t speak of it. 
This is a new deal. And with a pull at the contra- 
band from the flask he had slipped from his pocket, they welded 
the lately sundered links of their comradeship. 
down to the rabbits, 


Oxi Kamoose!” 


Then they sat 





Where ravines ope their aspen-border’d yates, 
And blacktail deer resort for dim retreat. 
Far off rise peaks capp’d with eternal snow, 
While *neath the snow-line piney forests grow. 
Farly and bleak along the mountain range 
Comes the stern winter, with its tempests black: 
Then from the lowland valleys and the streams 
Hasten the grouse-packs in assemlt pack, 
To choose their home-haunt for the winter-time, 
Sheltered by woodlands from the frosty rime. 


Here perch’d on pines they seek a friendly roost, 
And here the lawless poacher comes to stay; 
Then all the startled flocks speed off in fright. 
But at the dusk return, a helpless prey. 
When deep snows sweep the mounts, those hardy 
birds 
Burrow in snow-drifts to escape their foe; 
Or, when the thickets may not screen from storms, 
They ’seape the blizzard, buried in the snow; 
But when the frost forms all the snows a crust 
The imprisoned birds dig tunnels that may save 
And there, close-packed, insafety they repose, 
Though oft they perish in that frosty grave. 


From Isaac MclLellan's *‘Haunts of Wild Game." 
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~)T happened in this wise. Bert had had a trip to Alaska and 
Hal, who always enjoys seeing any portion of this marvel- 
ously picturesque and interesting country west of the Cascade 
Mountains on the shores of Puget Sound, had long wished for a 
closer view of the Olympic range, behind whose sharp, blue peaks 
we had so often watched the red sun lose himself in a deep pass 
after the brilliant path of gold that he always throws across a 
broad arm of the Sound in front of our island outing place on a 
summer afternoon had melted away. Vacation time was at hand, 
and we had planned to take the little steamer Susie to Allyn and then 
ride on horseback as nearly as we could judge from the map a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles to Lake Cushman, returning by the same 
route. 
The fates, or our lack of knowledge and foresight, however, 
decreed otherwise, for when we 
brought our horses and outfit to poo}? hig, 
the wharf at the steamer’s start- 
ing time we were informed by 
Captain that he could not 
get our horses on board because 
the tide was too low, with sundry 
gruff and gratuitous remarks as 
to the necessity for letting him 
know beforehand on such occa- 
sions, so that the animals might be 
put aboard the night before, or at 
four o'clock in the morning. What 
was to be done? We must either 
pay an exorbitant price to another 
steamer to land us at Shelton, stay 
at home, or ride a hundred miles 
and back over a new and to us 
untried road, around the southern 
arm of the great Puget Sound. 
Hal’s love of adventure pre- 
vailed, and at 11:30 o’clock we 
were galloping away toward Olym- 
pia with our camping outfit re- 
duced toa light shelter tent, three 
pairs of blankets, a tin pail for 
kettle and water bucket, a long- 
handled frying pan, knives, forks 
and cups, a little grain for the 
horses and a few provisions for 
ourselves. We carried also a 
forty-four Smith and Wesson re- 
volver, and hooks and lines q. s. 
A more charming natural park 
can scarce be imagined than the 
pretty prairie of this scenic Northwest, with its groves and avenues 
of scrub fir, dotting and dividing the undulating natural lawns, and 
its moss-covered small oaks along the brook basins which here and 
there cross the unfenced but uniformly smooth roads over which 
we galloped away. Enroute to Olympia we met a party of miners 
who had ridden from away down in Oregon, and as their train 
moved necessarily slow, one commissioned me to mail a letter at 
Olympia, unwitting of my weakness for carrying letters longer and 
farther than the senders wished. I carried that unfortunate letter 
clear through to Hoodsport, past three post offices, and would 
doubtless have been carrying it still if 1 had not there struck a 
combination of post office and country store, when, reaching after 
my purse to pay for some necessaries, | discovered it. Oh, the 
mailing of letters! What would become of the funny journals 
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and the story writers and the everyday joker if such a duty did not 
occasionally fall to the lot of man? 

At Olympia we enjoyed a good dinner and arrived after a 
six hours’ gallop at Mud Bay, six miles beyond and forty-two 
miles from our starting point, Tacoma. Olympia, with its 5000 
inhabitants (including the real estate agents), is a pretty town with 
one main street extending across the valley in which it lies, and 
touching as it goes the wharf where little beside small passenger 
steamers stop, because the town lies so far from deep water that 
it is equally well protected from the inroads of ocean commerce 
and danger from a foreign foe. The natural enemy, however, of 
American liberty, the legislator of the present day, finds his way 
thither, over a hundred strong, every second year, and will doubt- 
less continue to do so for a long time, since the greater cities are 
too jealous of each other to secure 
the capitol themselves. At Mud 
Bay our little tent was pitched, 
and after providing the horses 
with a good evening meal, we lay 
down on their breakfast portion 
of hay, doubly sheltered by our 
tent and the broad maples upon 
a smooth grass plot by the bank 
of a pretty creek, from which an 
ample supply of fresh trout was 
caught in thirty minutes. Next 
morning found us astir bright 
and early, possessed with an 
abnormal and paradoxical desire 
to eat heavily, and sit lightly in 
our saddles as we sped away at 
a Swinging gallop into that won- 
derful. growth of fir for which 
this country is famous the world 
over. 

Grand old trees two hundred 
feet and more in height, with 
proportionately large bodies and 
impenetrable bark, threw their 
great branches across the road, the 
first limb often being a hundred 
feet from the ground. Rippling 
streams still furnished frequent op- 
portunities for our horses to cool 
their feet and slake their thirst, and 
we missed no opportunity to grat- 
ify the noble brutes. I say noble 
reservedly, for Hal’s mustang, 
unlike my half thoroughbred, Kit, 
was as ignoble a little bummer as ever took a rush off into the 
bushes withcut a moment’s warning and with no apparent motive 
save to discomfort his rider; but he was a persistent galloper, and 
when he could not keep the long, swinging pace which Kit set, he 
would do his best and was always abreast of her soon after she 
came down to a walk with that precipitancy which characterizes 
horses trained on the plains; so sudden, indeed, that she often slid 
for several feet and kept me guessing for a time before | became 
accustomed to it. But soon it became only a joke with us, and 
when we came to the top of an abrupt hill we would throw our- 
selves back in the saddles, crying ‘‘ Skate!” with the certainty that 
we would be obeyed to the letter. 

It was on one of these occasions that we met a moon-eyed son 
of the forest who took us for horse traders from east of the 
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mountains and suggested in hope of diverting us from any designs 
on his sleek, gray farm horse that there were plenty of traders at 
Shelton. As a further protection he volunteered the information 
that a well-known Tacoma lawyer was a good ‘Ti/licum” (friend) 
of his, but his anxiety was needless, and we soon galloped away 
toward the far-famed Olympic oyster beds which lay just ahead. 
The tide was out and Hal, by permission of another Indian's 
klootchman (Squaw), soon gathered sufticient of the little fellows 


On tHe Roap. A Bit OF THE PRaiRIE. 


for a palatable lunch, which we heartily enjoyed a little farther on. 

As we raised the next hill we met a still more unique specimen 
of humanity than the last; he was a youth perhaps eighteen vears 
old, of slight build and active temperament. He set down the heavy 
bundle he carried, and gazing covetously at our horses, exclaimed: 
‘*] wish I was in your place!” 1 ventured the remark that all 
places have their disadvantages, and by a few questions drew from 
him that he had walked some twenty miles or more, and anticipated 
walking as much farther, when he would undertake to beat his 
way by boat and rail to Spokane, a distance of two or three 
hundred miles. He stated that he had left an uncomfortable home 
with a stepmother and stepfather both, a combination that neither 
Hal nor! could comprehend at the time, and which, in fact, is not 
quite clear to one of us yet. As we turned to go we gave him the 
usual salutation and wished him good luck. ‘Oh, yes,” said he 
cheerily, ‘I'll have that; I always do.” 

Fortunate youth! You envied us for one short moment, but 
how many, many times shall I envy you that cheerful disposition 
which in the shadow of misfortunes past, and in the presence of a 
long journey with an uncertain ending, can say: ‘I always have 
good luck!” I know not what luck is, be it good or bad, 
though most of my life has been spent in studying mankind, but | 
know a philosopher when | meet one and I was nearer enjoying my 
fellow man in your person as I lay down to think and rest by a cheer- 
ful camp fire that night than I ever expect to beagain. Kla-how-ya! 
my boy. Good luck attend you, whether or not you ever accomplish 
any of those things which ambitious men deem worthy their 
patient and persistent endeavor, and for which they too often 
sacrifice their own health, character and happiness, or that of 
others, or both. 

Dashing into Shelton, a typical mill-town, soon after noon of 
the second day, we enjoyed a substantial meal at the Todd House, 
a somewhat imposing structure viewed from the street, though 
quite ordinary in its interior appointments, but making up in a de- 
gree by the unique manner in which meals were served. The stal- 
wart waiter who attended us came bouncing in, kicking the swinging 
dining-room door open with a ponderous foot, and, by a dexterous 
complex movement, sliding an individual dish of butter to its 
proper location from each man’s plate as he placed it before him, 
then thrusting his broad hand fiercely down upon a plate of bread 
on our table and exultingly carrying away four slices between his 
thumb and fingers to a waiting guest at an adjoining table, all with 
an air of importance seldom equalled except by a Utah representa- 
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tive during his first year in congress. Poor Hal! 1 only ventured 
one glance at him, and then could scarcely tell whether he was sup- 
pressing a rising fit of laughter or dreading being borne down in 
a collision with our breezy attendant, but as we galloped toward 
Kamilche, my mind was relieved by his recurring bursts of merri- 
ment, and | realized that in being served according to our outward 


appearance and the usual custom of the place, we had both en- 


joyed at once a luncheon and a comedy matinee. 

Gradually rising during the afternoon ride until we overlooked 
the Sound, which had been left far to the eastward, and the pic- 
turesque, fertile valley of the Skokomish River near its mouth, we 
wound abruptly down over an old trail to a rich farm of 320 acres, 
so long and thoroughly tilled that it seemed like an old Ohio home- 
stead which we had often visited, except in the cool reception 
that its selfish owner accorded us, possibly on account of the ap- 
pearances which had so disturbed our Indian friend in the morning; 
at least so | preferred, in charity, to think, and Hal maintained a 
considerate silence on the subject. Four miles farther on we 
pitched our tent, where a clear, cool creek babbled down to the 
big bend of that remarkable arm of Puget Sound known as Hood’s 
Canal, a stretch of water sixty miles long and four to eight miles 
wide, washing the very feet of the Olympic Mountains, whose ever- 
green foothills rise in magnificent terraces to the eternal blue at the 
long serrated line of their main summits. 

This was our most interesting camp in many ways, though it 
will ever be nameless because of our inability to determine whether 
the little animal that perfumed the air previous to our coming, or 
the large noble cougar which called after our arrival, was best en- 
titled to the greater consideration. Ah! The honor of having your 
name perpetuated by a place or a country. Men have fought for it, 
sighed for it, died for it, but it remained for our camp at the great 
bend of Hood’s Canal to bring this strife into the lower animal 
kingdom, 

We had just finished a refreshing cup of coffee with bread and 
bacon when the baying of a pack of hounds came to our ears and 
the event of the trip was ushered in to the stirring music of their 
deep, rich voices, a music which thrills your true huntsman as no 
organ can, for he feels instinctively at the first sound a responsive 
stirring from within commensurate with the importance of the 
game in chase. At the very first cry we were Sure that noble game 
was afoot and the great forty-four was promptly pulled from the 
saddle-bags and made ready for action. Hal scanned the shore from 
whence the sounds came, and my attention was given to the bluff 
behind the camp. Suddenly the hounds became quiet, the first 
flash of our own excitement died away, and we were standing re- 
laxed in readiness for a change of tactics, when a piercing screech 
sounded from the hill and a monstrous cougar stood silhouetted 
against the sunset sky, within fifteen rods of our tent. 

Noble game, like great opportunity, always comes when a man 
is thinking of something else, or at least in some degree inatten- 
tive, or unarmed, or half armed, and our cougar was no exception, 
for my revolver was not suited to long range shooting, | was half 
thinking that the silence of the hounds was due to a change of 
course in the chase, at the same time questioning the fairness of 
shooting at another man’s game—when he flashed upon my vision. 
I had had many similar experiences with deer and bear, however, 
in Northern Michigan, and quickly regained my senses. Two inef- 
fectual shots in rapid succession sent him off into the deep wood 
and as the night was at hand, the horses unsaddled and the forest 
practically impenetrable from the luxuriant undergrowth, we were 
obliged to seek such solace as there is in comfortably reviewing 
life’s minor failures. A bright camp fire, pure air, the music of the 
brook and the sea, and a bouyancy of spirit that one secures on such 
outing trips, compensated us during the short evening, while we 
revived many stories that we had heard of cougars attacking men, 
women and children during the past six years in this vicinity, not 
forgetting our Indian friend, John Northover, who killed three full- 
grown ones with their mother on Muck Creek two years ago and 
brought them to Tacoma in his wagon. 
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A night of hunting in dreams brought us to a lovely morning, 
and Hal, waking with a start as he always seems to do when any- 
thing is wrong, roused me to catch one glimpse of his broncho dis- 
appearing down the road toward home with Kit somewhere ahead 
of him, out of sight. This was a catastrophe, indeed, for they 
might not stop until they reached home, but Hal was equal to the 
occasion and dashed away in mad pursuit, hatless, shoeless, coat- 
less and—I draw the line at this point. There was no audience 
then, and further particulars may seem unimportant to the large 
audience that this narrative is to reach. | followed soon with some- 
what more clothing on, carrying the revolver, which came into 
play for bringing down a tine grouse that had mounted a tree by 
the wayside, doubtless shocked at the sudden appearance of the 
party. He had missed his own breakfast but joined us later at 
dinner. 

Half a mile or so of hard running brought the young man 
within hailing distance of the horses, and as they had stopped to 
graze in a little hollow, he was able to call the well-trained mare 
back to him, and after a little manceuvering to capture the broncho 
also, returning to camp in triumph to dispel my fears of an 
untimely desertion by the cavalry department. What would we 
have done? I feel a glow of satisfaction yet as I think how proud 
he looked, how demure Kit appeared, and how the sulky broncho 


Mr. Rost 


hung his head as he was tied up to a small tree by the creek side. 

After a piping breakfast, including in its bill of fare speckled 
beauties from the brook, the real flavor of which no one can say 
he knows who has not eaten them fresh from the water by an open 
fire with an appetite born of good hard galloping over new roads, 
through the most picturesque country in the world, ‘*Buots and sad- 
dles” is again the cry, and away we go along the shore of the Sound 
to Hoodsport, starting grouse here and there with a whirr, scaring 
rabbits from the track, and occasionally larger game, as evidenced 
by the snort of a deer or the scampering of a wildcat through the 
brush, till one could almost wish that the hunting season were 
at hand and that this were a trip after the elk that we knew even 
now to be plentiful back in the mountains which we should reach 
before noon. Up the stage road from Hoodsport, eight miles, to 
Lake Cushman, passing here and there fishermen whipping the 
little streams that enter the western fork of the Skokomish River 
with such success as would turn an easterner green with envy, we 
passed through such a magniticent forest as to describe would tax 
the skill of an able writer and is far beyond the powers of a tyro 
like myself. 

The shores of the lake at last rewarded our efforts, and driving 
our horses onto a float with sides like an old threshing machine 
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treadmill power, they were ferried across the lake by no less a 
person than the hotel proprietor, “Putnam,” while we took a boat 
and rowed over, combining the practica! and the ideal by catching 
a fine string of trout and viewing the grandeur of Mounts Eleanor, 
Elizabeth and Rose, all of which seem to rise from the head of 
the lake a mile distant. Each new scene had seemed more inspiring 
than the one before it, and this was no exception to the rule. 
Beautiful maple and hemlock groves stretching from the shore in 
terraces to the tir forests of the foothills, bald bluffs and bushy 
knobs, all leading up to the three symmetrical peaks with their 
snowcapped summits, and away to the left the patch of green 
meadow and the comfortable farm home, the spacious halls of 
which had been augmented by a rudely finished hotel where simpli- 
city reigned supreme, and the by no means slight landlady used her 
powers of gravitation in the office to press a copy of a letter to 
some coming guest while we were partaking of the bountiful sup- 
ply of excellent food in the adjoining dining room. 

Next morning found us mounted early for a ride over the new 
trail to the summit of Mount Rose, and it was a stirring climb, 
threading ravines, winding along precipices, and switching back 
and forth in zig-zag lines up and up and up for six linear (or oblique) 
miles, to an altitude of six or seven thousand feet; over deep snow 
on which our horses walked without breaking through, except in 
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one instance when Kit went half out of sight and spread me out 
upon the snow in a manner more striking than graceful. 

The eastern college graduate flourishes in this section. No less 
than a dozen bright young fellows were within a radius of a few 
miles and two of the noblest specimens had just completed the 
trail to the summit, not omitting the chalet where ‘‘Hotel de Rose 

Board without meals” was the suggestive sign that informed all 
who wished a lodging for a night or so on the mountains that it 
was freely bestowed. 

A great brown rock caps the summit and narrow ridges lead 
up to it from various directions. horses near the 
base of this rock and climbed to its top, the acme of our pleasure 
was realized. Such a scene neither had before witnessed. We 
gazed in silent delight. From the south and east clouds were slowly 
drifting up toward us, and covering ali the landscape in that direc- 
tion, except that the white crown of old Mount Tacoma, king of 
the Cascades, pressing skyward some 15,000 feet showed at a dis- 
tance of over one hundred miles as though within an hour’s journey, 
white, symmetrical, silent, a rock of Gibraltar over a Mediterranean 
But to the westward a bright sun flashed out 
of the southern portion of the 
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of mist and cloud. 
upon the beautiful fir-clad peaks 
Olympics, peak after peak away and away for forty miles to the 
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broad Pacitic, cascades and silver, thread-like streams showing here 
and there and only two or three small clouds “vanishing into thin 
air’ between us and the nearest peak. When all of this pleasant 
trip but this last scene shall have vanished from my mind, the 
memory of it alone will amply repay me for the effort that it cost. 

Let me draw the curtain here, as the return trip, though inter- 
esting and health-giving to us, has a sameness that | fear would 
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not repay the reading were I inclined to write it, which I am not. 
We arrived home in six days, making the two hundred miles in 
jive day’s actual riding, this including sixteen miles of trail where 
leaping logs and streams was the rule rather than the exception, as 
well as the climbing of the mountain. Hal’s trip had excelled even 
Bert’s trip to Alaska in interest, and the expense all told was less 
than two dollars per day. 


A TENDERFOOT’S PTARMIGAN HUNT. 


GEO. G. 


OB was running along the crooked path leading up the basin 
from Juneau to the clear, blue glacier that formed the head 
of Gold Creek, when he stopped short and cocked his hand- 

some ears forward to catch more plainly the rustle among the dead 
leaves ahead that had attracted his attention. A turn inthe road, and 
Isaw the comical visage and bright eyes of a marmot, peering at me 
over a flat rock. I brought the sights of the .22 Colt’s to bear on 
his neck, and as | pressed the trigger he fell backward. When | 
came up, Bob was pawing vigorously at a blood-stained crevice 
which led under the rocks. This had been my customary exper- 
ience with these shy little mountain creatures, which, when shot, 
invariably dropped into their holes, safe from the envious fingers 
of the taxidermist. 

A short way farther on a fine specimen of the hawk owl came 
within range of my gun and I was more fortunate. After wrapping 
it in paper, I again started up the path, which rapidly grew steeper. 
Little patches of snow appeared in places and I could feel the cold 
breath from the glacier above, and soon after it began to rain. 
Here | met a young fellow on his way down from the mines, and | 
asked him where to look for ptarmigan. ; 

‘«‘Tomicans’ stay on top, among the snow,” he said; adding: 
“You'd best not go up there today; you'll get blown off, sure.” ; 

A mist that had settled in the canon obscured the mountain 
tops, but my trail led in the right direction and I continued to 
follow it. The higher up I went the colder it became and the 
stronger it blew, until the rain turned to a light snow and the air 
became clear once more. 1 chose the Course of a small stream as 
a good place to ascend the steep sides of the range, and made fair 
progress until the snow became frozen and made the climbing any- 
thing but sure. My surroundings at this altitude were bleak and 
barren in the extreme, the only plant life visible in the dry places 
being a dark green moss and the tiny white and pink alpine flowers. 
It was a desolate spot to look for birds, and seeing no signs I went 
on. AsI gained the top I was almost upset by the fierce gale that 
howled among the gray rocks and 1 was much disappointed after 
my hard climb to find there was still a succession of ridges to be 
crossed before | should reach the summit. 

Poor Bob was more disgusted than I over our wild goose chase, 
for in his position behind me he was obliged to use all his wits to 
keep out of the way of the stones that rolled away from my steps; 
the cold had frozen stiff the curls on his back, and in the face of 
the wind he came crouching along behind me with his belly hugging 
the snow, and my most cheerful words failed to bring even a 


responsive wag from his tail. 

On the lee side of a small dome where the sun had melted the 
snow we stopped for a breathing. spell, when I noticed the dog 
circling around in an excited manner with his nose to the ground, 
and presently he made a grand sneak on a big ptarmigan sitting on 


a rock about twenty-five feet from me. He stopped when I called 
to him and I took a hurried shot and missed clean. At the crack 
of the gun, Bob, puppy-like, broke and ran for the bird that still 
sat on the rock and he was almost close enough to catch it before 
it took wing. At the same time he flushed several more that I had 
not previously seen and which went skimming over the surface 
with Bob close in pursuit and barking furiously, until they dis- 
appeared behind the hill. Presently he came back on such a 
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hilarious gallop and with so merry a twinkle in his eye that I had 
not the heart to punish him, but I took particular pains to see that 
he was well at my heels when we went in search of the birds again. 

A short distance over the brow of the hill I found two of them 
squatting closely beside a snowbank. Walking up to within twenty 
yards I shot one. As the other made no attempt to fly off I took 
a shot at it also, but held too low, spattering snow and ice all over 
it. To my surprise it still sat there, squatting the closer. 1 got it 
the next time ‘‘in the neck”—that is, the bird—and then I gathered 
both of them in. 1 carefully wrapped them in paper for future 
manipulation, as they were in the interesting change of plumage 
from brown to white, showing a peculiar mottled effect. 

A little farther on I found another bird sitting on a sharp- 
pointed rock, which I shot. It fell over backward, and on looking 
behind the rock I saw that it had dropped into a deep gulch, where 
it still rolled along nearthe bottom. Calling Bob’s attention to the 
revolving ball, he readily went down after it. He had to go fully 
five hundred feet, but he never once dropped the bird in the long 
climb back, and I was indeed pleased with his performance when 
he laid it at my feet. 

After wandering about for some time in search of the other 
birds, | sat down on a flat slab of volcanic rock to watch one of 
the rare gyrfalcons wheeling about in its swallow-like flight, when 
out walked two ptarmigan from directly beneath the rock upon 
which I was silting. Bob saw them also and flushing one, took 
after it in full cry. The other ran along, chicken-like, to the left 
and crouched down beside a bunch of heather. This was poor 
judgment, for | had it back on the rock with me when Bob returned, 
this time to receive a reprimand with a wet glove. The next thing 
we encountered was a cloud that rolled up the mountain side and 
enveloped us so completely that it was useless to attempt to move 
about. We waited ten minutes, but instead of clearing up it 
seemed to get thicker. The dampness settled down upon us and 
Bob began to shiver. Everything was still as the grave; one can 
hardly imagine how oppressive is the awful stillness in the rarified 
atmosphere of a mountain-top with a heavy cloud about you, shut 
out from the world save in a space of a few feet, where the uncer- 
tain outlines of the surrounding objects take on an aspect of 
uncanny grotesqueness. Bob cuddled close up to me and I whistled; 
and there we remained for an hour or more, ‘‘waiting for something 
to turn up.” This came ina burst of sunshine and we saw the 
silver lining of the cloud that had looked so black. 

On starting back we soon found a cut-off over a snowfield that 
would considerably shorten our trip; and when about half the way 
over | almost trod upon a single ptarmigan, that made a straight 
flight for the open country opposite. Bringing the little gun as 
near it as I could, I began to throw bullets in that direction at a 
lively rate, and presently heard one strike with a ‘‘spat” and saw 
feathers in the air. The bird, however, kept on and setiled some 
distance ahead, where Bob caught it, hardly able to fly. One of 
my bullets had ranged through the abdomen, coming out at the 
side and breaking a wing tip-—a good shot even if it was a chance 
one. Storing it in the coat with the others, Bob and | slid and 
scrambled down the wet slopes into the canon below, and back to 
the house; where | saved the skins, ate the breasts and gave Bob 
the ‘‘trimmings.” 
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“Sy HEN we first went up the Kalama River on our hunting 
OR), expedition, Fred and | were wretchedly imposed upon 
s by old Steve, the hunter, the only human being 
besides ourselves living above the trail. We had built our shack, 
cut a little clearing before it and were busy laying in a supply of 
fuel, when old Steve paid his first visit. He was accompanied by 
two large black hounds and carried a 50-85 Remington rifle. 

‘* Hello, lads!” he shouted, ‘I’m after b’ar, today; would you 
like to go along ?” 

Would we like to go along ? Fred, to cement the new 
friendship, handed our flask of McBrayer to the old man. He took 
very kindly to it, and suggested that we had better take it with us 
in case of reptile bites, and as 
we were to handle the hounds, 
he would divide the labor by ; : 
carrying the bottle. We after- ~~ re rs 
wards learned that there were 
no poisonous reptiles west of 
the Cascade mountains; but 
we were tenderfeet and Steve 
was a corrupt old man. 

We started, the old hunter 
in the lead, Fred and | follow- 
ing, each with a hound in leash. 
While traveling, Steve kept 
up a running conversation, 
mostly in the way of advice 
and caution: 

“Boys, don’t never go up a 
hill without takin’ the ca’tridge 
out of the barrel. What cali- 
bre is your gun; 50-65? Well, 
that’s lucky. I hev only one 
ca’tridge and yours ‘Il jest 
about fit mine; s’pose you lend 
me a few?” 

Fred dutifully handed him 
abox. We had not yet taken 
our degree as full fledged hunt- 
ers, and like most tyros, car- 
ried an arsenal. Here it was | 
began to have suspicions about 
the old man. I could swear I 
saw his shoulders working 
up and down after he secured 
the ‘‘ca’tridges”; but I said 
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nothing and we went merrily 
along, both happy in the 
thought of securing such a 
grand trophy as a bear skin. 
Steve’s next remark, however, completely disabused us of this idea. 

“You know, boys, it’s the custom here on a hunt for the owner 
of the dogs to get ihe hide, and the meat is divided equally between 
all parties. Costs money to feed dogs, ’specially big fellows like 
those.” 

Even this did not entirely damp our ardor, for we thought of 
the glory of killing him, and as up to this time we had never eaten 
bear, | thought also of the delicious meals that the steaks would 
furnish us. I may as well pause here as elsewhere to remark that 
Washington bears feed on that delectable plant, ‘‘ skunk cabbage,” 
which gives the meat a decidedly high flavor, a liking for which I 
never succeeded in acquiring. 

We had not gone far before we discovered why Steve had placed 
the hounds in our charge. Such impatient animals I never saw; 
tugging and pulling at the chains, they all but talked in expressing 
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“Well, ain't you two one party and ain’t | the other?” 
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their pleasure at the prospect of a hunt. There was one redeeming 
feature about them—they materially assisted us in climbing hills; 
although we had to be nimble down grade to avoid ugly falls. They 
were the most aggravating animals, always differing with you as to 
which side of a tree to take, and having taken the wrong side, they 
would invariably give a vicious tug, bringing your knuckles in vio- 
lent contact with the trees with disastrous consequences. But it 
was in helping us over fallen logs that they particularly distinguished 
themselves. Logs in that country were from three feet in diameter 
up, and it was no small undertaking to get over one. The dogs 
would very obediently jump en top of a log, we would scramble 
up as best we could, and then the fiendish brutes would be sure to 
have visions of deef and bear 
and must immediately set off 
on an imaginary trail with a 
bound and a yelp, bringing us 
incontinently to the ground. 
This was not pleasant and 
Fred after an unusually severe 
fall, said he would be «*-—— 
if he let that dog lead him any 
longer.” Old Steve seemed to 
enjoy all this hugely; but at 
this stage kindly consented to 
the unleashing .of the hounds, 
as he thought we were in as 
good a spot as any to strike 
a trail. The animals, once 
freed, went to work forthwith 
and in a very few minutes we 
heard their short, sharp barks, 
betokening the finding of a 
hot trail, and then their regular 
bays, showing that they were 
following it in full ery. 
‘*Come on, boys! That’s 
a b’ar, sure,” said Steve, and 
away we went. We were now 
at the foot of the ‘Hazel Splitt- 
ers,” 2 Series of high hills near 
the foot of Mount St. Helens, 
and the dogs went up the side 
of the hill ona dead run, we fol- 
lowing as fast as we could. It 
was an exhilarating sight to see 
Stevetakethehill. A livelier old 
man I never saw—until it came 
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to packing home the game. 
When we reached the top the 
dogs were out of hearing. 

‘*No use going any further,” said old Steve, ‘‘they’ve struck a 
thin b’ar that runs like a deer, and they won't tree him this side of 
the Columbia River.” Disappointed and tired we sat down on a log, 
and I suggested the propriety of taking a drink, the practicability 
of which, however, | doubted, as I had seen old Steve help himself 
frequently while we were mixed up with those confounded dogs. 
My surmise was correct. : 

“Eh? Why! Gosh darn it, boys, why didn’t you put the 
stopper on tight? It’s all leaked out.” Steve was and presumably 
is athorough old reprobate. However, we needed him and his 
hounds and there was no use in talking about irrecoverable liquor. 
‘* Don’t be down-hearted, boys,” said this wicked old man, ‘ we'll 
get some meat, sure, before we go home. One of you take one 
side of the hill and one the other, and see if we can’t scare up a 
deer. I'll stay on top.” 
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We cheerfully consented to this arrangement at the prospect 
of some sport, and did as he directed. Ihad gone but a few hundred 
yards, when I heard a rustling in the fern brush, and looking around 
I saw a mule-eared deer within fifty feet of me. Raising my rifle 
I pulled the trigger, and 

‘*Blame Steve’s prudence!” I muttered. ‘1 
taken that cartridge out of the barrel.” 

At the fall of the hammer the deer was off like a streak. About 
a Second afterward | heard tiie report of a rifle and running to the 
top of the hill, | found Steve on his knees coolly disemboweling 
the deer. Although disappointed, I was glad one of the party had 
bagged something, and Fred, who now appeared, was exultant at 
the prospect of a fine venison supper. Old Steve finished and then 
observed: 

‘* I’m an old man and a little trip like this tires me. S’pose you 
fetlows pack the deer two-thirds of the way and then Ill take him 
the rest?” 

This seemed equitable, and Fred shouldered the deer, while | 
carried his ritle as well as my own. After marching about ‘fifty 
miles,” as Fred said, Steve announced that it was my turn to pack 
the deer, so | took the deer and Fred the rifles. When almost 
‘*tuckered out” and ready to give up, Steve said he guessed it must 
be his turn, so he took the deer and I took his rifle. In about ten 
minutes we were at our shack. That old man had packed the deer 
hardly a quarter, and it was killed at least six miles from the camp. 

Notwithstanding his deceit and all-around cussedness, we asked 
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him to stay over night at our cabin, an invitation which he was not 
slow in accepting. While Fred was preparing supper, I helped 
Steve skin the deer, after which he divided it fore and aft, consid- 
erately handing me the fore-quarters as our share. 

‘*But we should get two-thirds,” I exclaimed. 
meat was to be equally divided among all parties.” 

‘Well, ‘ain’t you two one party and ’ain’t I the other?” re- 
plied Steve. I shut up; the old man was too much for me. 

By this time we had expansive appetites, and a supper in pro- 
portion, of venison, beans, bacon, coffee and bread. While at 
supper the dogs appeared, footsore and weary, and, at the request 
of the old man, Fred went out to feedthem. The remainier of the 
evening we spent smoking our pipes and listening to the old hunter 
narrate some of his really interesting and exciting adventures. 

When I awoke in the morning Fred was cooking breakfast— 
an unusual thing in my eyes—-and Steve was putting on his coat, 
his disrobing the night before having been confined to taking it off. 
After breakfast he said he should have to be moving, so he picked 
up his rifle and the deer hide and started out to get his share of the 
meat, which he had hung on a tree the night before. In a minute 
I heard an explosive exclamation which sounded decidedly familiar 
and on going out I saw the old man looking in comical distress at 
his meat, a leg and four or five ribs of which were missing. 

‘*You’re supper and breakfast and the dogs’ ditto,” said Fred. 

“Well,” said Steve, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘* you fellers ‘ain't 
so all-fired slow, after all.” And he departed from us. 


‘© You said the 


HUNTING THE WILD TURKEY. 
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* Gentlemen,” 
noblest of American birds. 
“ Fire!” 


Ss SHE wild turkey (meleagris gallopavo) is held in high esteem by 

@ sportsmenand epicures. The former find the bird extremely 
hard to bag, requiring as it does great caution, good judg- 

ment and a fair knowledge of its habits. The epicure esteems the wild 


turkey for its tender, juicy flesh and high game flavor. If both be 
properly cooked, the domestic fowl can no more compare with its 
wild congener than can a broiled boarding-house spring chicken com- 
pare with a spitted woodcock, served on toast. The flesh of the wild 
turkey is very tender and juicy and to my mind far more gamey in 
flavor than any other of our gallinaceous game birds. His endless 
variety of food keeps his flesh always palatable and in season he is 
fat and fine for the table. Do not subject any game bird to the in- 
sult of a frying pan. The only earthly use to which a frying pan 
may properly be put is to fry brook trout or perhaps young chick- 
ens. Independent of this it should be relegated to the dim ages and 
pointed out as an instrument of gastronomic torture and barbarism. 

The wild turkey is the largest of all our gallinaceous game and 
in years past could be had in almost all the States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Now he is found in the western and southern por- 
tions of the country. In the South he is plentiful, particularly in 
those States south of Georgia. In the Carolinas and Georgia 
he is found in numbers sufficient to give good sport. The 
abundance of the birds in any locality, however, depends on 
the supply of their favorite food; such as mast, nuts, acorns 
and seeds. They are very fond of grain and in searching for 
it will sometimes approach very near houses and barns and can 
be seen running and feeding near fences in fields containing grain 
crops. They are the shyest and most wary of game birds and as 
difticult to approach by stalking as any game, be it feather or fur. 

Wild turkeys pair in the spring. Many of the young are se- 
cured in the early fall before they are fully grown, being then inex- 


said the professor, ‘we see above us the 
Well has it been said—”’ 
yelled the guide. 
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perienced and comparatively easy to approach. It a dog is used, 
trained to the business, he will find the trail of a flock, follow it 
up and coming on the birds suddenly, force them to wing; when 
as a rule they will immediately take to trees. The dog remains on 
the spot, barking and holding the attention of the birds, thus giv- 
ing the sportsman time to carefully approach and pick them off. 
This is poor sport, however, a sort of pot hunting, anda half dozen 
birds brought to bag at this season furnish less sport than a brace 
later on, when they are full grown and strong. 

The weight of a full grawn gobbler is sixteen to twenty-five 
pounds and of a full grown hen turkey, ten to twelve pounds. In- 
stances are on record of the capture of thirty to thirty-five pound 
gobblers. The writer once saw a gobbler that weighed thirty-seven 
pounds, undressed, and four years since shot one of twenty-six and 
a half pounds. 

In October in States as far north as Pennsylvania and in Novem- 
ber in southern latitudes the male turkey is in fair condition, and 
the youngsters able to care for themselves. At this season the 
males and females range separately. It is then the gobblers can be 
enticed within range by calling in imitation of the cluck of the hen 
turkey. Experienced turkey hunters can execute a call that few 
gobblers can resist. Turkey calls of different kinds are manufac- 
tured for sale. With the best of calls it is indispensable to have 
had experience in hunting turkeys to know the quality of tones to 
be employed. An old turkey hunter I used to tramp with could 
make a gobbler believe down to the very depths of his tender giz- 
zard that some fair inamorata of a hen turkey was simply dying to 
have him come around. He would bring that gobbler right out of 
the cover and up to the blind, so near at times that his breast could 
almost be seen to palpitate, all by a peculiar puckering of the lips 
and the use of his tongue. It is very difficult to learn to call cor- 
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rectly; one false note no matter how slight will send the birds away 
Their alarm note sounds like—put, put, put, and they 


like a flash. 
do put. 

It is very exciting sport to lay concealed in thick woods 
and get an answer from a gobbler that vainly imagines a hen tur- 
key is calling him. The call is repeated and answered, and after an 
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interval of fifteen or twenty minutes, again the wooing call, again 
the answer and wooer, and if no false note has been made by the 
sportsman, the gobbler will probably make his appearance. He may 
be too far away for the shot. In this event the caller must possess 
the skill to make the call of the supposed hen turkey appear still 
far away and thus draw the gobbler up to the required distance to 
make a dead shot. Sometimes two or three gobblers will appear 
in the arena, answering the call, and the chances are increased to 
swell the bag. They are very keen, always on the alert, watchful 
and even shrewd; they will detect the slightest movement. I have 
thought they could even see the wink of an eye at fifty yards. It 
is a splendid sight to behold a full grown gobbler step into view, 
being called; to see his wary look, his stately, noiseless tread, head 
erect, the black and greenish-black plumage spreading into bronze, 
the whole showing an almost metallic luster. Then the shooter 
must keep cool and have a steady hand. A friend whom I used to 
hunt with never exhibited undue excitement in the presence of any 
game but the wild turkey. I have been in his company still-hunt- 
ing deer, seen him make cool shots-at that game, planting the rifle 
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ball about where he wanted it 
genuine buck ague. 

When alarmed, the wild turkey, though so large, can get on 
wing in an inconceivably short time, and shooting them under 
Such circumstances requires quick work. They are very tenacious 
of life—large shot and a hard-hitting gun are prominent factors in 
success. 

There are several ways of hunting these birds. Being gov- 
erned by localities and physical surroundings, the sportsman adopts 
the method that his experience dictates. They are called as men- 
tioned above; trained dogs are employed to follow the scent and 
scatter the flock; then, if late in the season, a blind is built on the 
spot where the game was found by the dog and calling is begun to 
bring the flock together. By this means a number are shot if there 
be two or more hunters in the blind. Again a spot is found in the 
forest, usually near a swampy place with tall trees in proximity, in 
which the turkeys roost. A moonlight night is selected, the sports- 
man goes to the place sometime before dark and from a screened 
position picks the turkeys off as they settle in the trees for the 
night. 

Another plan is to discover where a brood of turkeys run 
and feed. This is usually found in some unfrequented place with a 
swamp near by and good feeding. Corn should be scattered about 
in different places which should be visited every day to see if taken. 
Having become assured that the flock is coming every morning (for 
they begin to feed at daybreak) for the bait, then construct a blind 
of brush and: poles, but bear in mind it must not betray a new or 
made-up appearance—no bright ends of wood butts showing recent 
marks of the axe. Use dead brush, brown sticks; build as though 
thrown together by the wind. As soonas the blind is built, scatter 
corn in front of it tifteen to twenty-five yards away. The turkeys.will 
soon take this bait. Bait again, say in the afternoon, and be inthe 
blind long before daylight next morning. Be still as an owl and 
await the coming of the ‘‘Grand Turk.” Just as the mantle of 
night is lifting and the rosy hue in the east is more pronounced, 
you will probably see them coming—two, three, four, seven, until 
you count a dozen or more. This is an exciting moment. On they 
come, feeding, scratching the soil here and there, but always watch- 
ful, their habitual caution never relaxing for a moment. At last 
reaching the spot where the corn is thickest, a number of heads 
and necks come together. Aim where the necks are thickest 
and possibly three or four birds will be killed, thus swelling the bag. 

If, however, it is for the true sport, pick out a good bird, 
kill him, and instantly turn the second barrel on a bird on the wing 
and bring him down in a sportsmanlike manner. Killing three or 
four at one shot savors of pot-hunting, but as the wild turkey is 
hard to get at, will not lay to dogs unless under the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances, is so watchful and shy, and wonderfully 
quick on the wing or legs, many argue to take him any way you 
can tind him and as many of him as you can get; which 
of course, includes a slice from his tender ‘‘bosom” that has 
been brought to an inexpressible brown by proper cooking, 
or a Second joint with drum-stick attached if you please. The 
individual who has yet to taste for the first time wild turkey will 
experience a sensation of rapture beside which his first canvasback 
or terrapin fades into insignificance; provided always, that the bird 
is properly treated in the kitchen and served with all the honors 
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he is entitled to. 


LONGING. 

Oh, to hear that music again, 

Oh, for the scent of the jessamine flowers! 
Young was my heart, and so happy then, 
Oh, to hear that music again! 
lam weary of jangling strife of men, 

And joy comes not, with the glow-winged hours; 
Oh, to hear that music again, 

Oh, for the scent of the jessamine flowers! 


—William P. McKenzie. 
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Uniform Game Laws. 
The Hallock Code. 


The following address which will be read before the annual 
meeting of the National Game, Bird and Fish Protective Association, 
held this month at Kalamazoo, Michigan, will be found appropri- 
ate in placing before our readers the code of laws in question. 

To the ‘President and Members of the National -Association: 

GENTLEMEN: In offering for your consideration my syllabus 
of a Code of Uniform Game Laws, I am moved to do so because of 
the variant laws which now exist for the protection of game, for 
I note with chagrin that the variations in the legal times for killing 
game do not by all means depend upon the periods when the dif- 
ferent species have ceased breeding, or upon the different climates 
which advance or retard incubation, as much as they do upon the 
accidental selection by Legislatures of the law of some other State 
or country as a model. 

But particularly we may note the objection that adjoining States 
in the same latitude and affected by similar climate and stocked 
with the same kinds of game, have ditferent open seasons tor kill- 
ing them. 

These anachronisms not only imperil the existence of fauna in 
the State where adequately protected, but nullify ina large degree 
the proper law in the adjacent State, because most of these laws are 
enforced by prosecuting the vendors of game; and if game killed 
according to law in one State is sold in another State where the 
killing és illegal, the vendor can plead that the game was killed where 
it was lawful, and thus not only escape himself, but render convic- 
tions under the law so uncertain that few will undertake the risks 
of prosecuting. 

It often occurs that the breeding place of a given species may 
be in one State, as in the case of woodcock, and that it moves at 
maturity in the autumn to another State; thus preseriting a great 
temptation to those who live near the breeding grounds and know 
that in a few days the birds will move off where other sportsmen 
can enjoy what they cannot. 

More cogent still does the argument appear when applied to 
fish in rivers which run through several States, as for instance 
the Connecticut, or the Mississippi, which are liable to be fished by 
the citizens of several States, any one of which can prevent by its 
action the enjoyment of fisheries by any of the others. 

Game laws as at present constituted are based on pure selfishness. 
They are grievous, exasperating, and incite rebellion. They infringe 
upon the personal liberty of citizens, and the commercial preroga- 
tives of every aesthetic and economic interest they touch. The 
Code of Uniform Game Laws on the contrary is wholesome. The 
yoke is easy to bear, and it should invite the sympathy of everyone. 
It aims to give the widest personal liberty and the largest emolu- 
ments consistent with the public welfare. 

There are certain zones of climate where the birth and matur- 
ity of game are so nearly simultaneous that the same law can govern 
all. Take for instance the quail in the numerous States comprised 
within what we call the Northern Concession. 
sion” because it is based on compromise and reciprocitv: give and 
take, and feed fair, according to the old motto of the Plains.) This 


(We callit “Conces- 


species of bird is a staple of great market value and field pleasure 
over a range of territory wider than any other. Its incubation sea- 
son varies between Central New York and Middle Virginia about 
two weeks, and is liable in either section to be advanced or retarded 
by the isothermy of the seasons. In none of the States, however, 
do any laws propose to open the season at the precise date of ma- 
turity. How could they? But a reasonable margin of time is made, 
extending from one Specified day of the month to another. Just 
as in one State, so in its application to a group of States, the 
Code of Uniform Game Laws gives a margin wide enough to em- 
brace them all. It blankets the whole concession and if some few 
birds are exposed here or there on the edge it is but an insignitfi- 
cant percentage and the aggregate is benetited. 

Were the laws of all contiguous States uniform as to quail they 
would be perpetually aiding each other, whereas they are now a 
cause of stumbling and uncertainty, giving every chance imaginable 
for their evasion. 

Another feature which is essential to a complete system of game 
laws is to have as many kinds of game as possible condensed into 
the same open season. But now, almost every State has not only 
a different date to commence shooting the same game, but also dif- 
ferent dates to begin shooting the different varieties of game! 
Country people, especially, do not carry these dates in their minds 
and are led into error; and those seeking to enforce cannot tell 
whether a sportsman in the earlier months is pursuing forbidden 
game or legal game; and there is only a vague idea in the public 
mind as to when the open season begins. If we make one uniform 
open season on all kinds of game, to cover the four calendar months 
of September, October, November and December, extending it over 
the month of January in order to subserve the climatic conditions 
of the Southern Concession, we then would have a fixed and detinite 
period which all may know and observe; and if any one violates, 
he is immediately amenable and available for punishment. 

The provision for protecting migratory birds in the spring is 
all-wise and absolutely important. English snipe, plover, dowiches 
and beach birds of all kinds are delayed in their passage when the 
spring is late, and are then found full of eggs, so that they are 
sometimes forced to nest in transit. These birds should be pro- 
tected in every State for they are nomadic and common property 
and belong to all alike wherever they fly. No rule is so good as the 
rule that no gunis to be fired at birds or animals in spring or summer. 

And now, because the sentiment and effort of the entire coun- 
try is in favor of the immediate adoption of an improved system 
which will ensure greater uniformity in the game laws and conse- 
quently greater efficiency in enforcement and prosecution, this code 
is offered to the National Association, in order that by its endorse- 
ment, it may commend itself the more to the favor of the several 
State Legislatures which are expected to enact it into law. 

CHARLES HALLOCK. 


NORTHERN CONCESSION. 


STATE OF 


-An Act to Secure the Better Protection of Game and Fish, 


WHEREAS, There is a natural period of hibersution throughout 
the United States which occupies the six or eight weeks of mid- 
winter, succeeding January 1, when vegetation is dormant and all 
animal organisms husband their vital energies for renewed activity 
in spring; and, WHEREAS, there is a natural nesting, breeding and 
brooding season which extends from earliest spring to earliest fall, 
during which the duties of propagation should not be disturbed; 
and, WHEREAS, by absence of all restraint, or by conflict of existing 
local laws, this economy is constantly interrupted and jeopardized, 
which would not be the case were State limitations abolished and 
all laws made uniform; though for better jurisdiction and for sake 
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of compromise between extremes of latitude and isothermal lines 
the territorial area of the United States is divided into three dis- 
tricts, called the Northern Concession, Southern Concession and 
Pacitic Concession respectively; therefore, 

BE IT ENACTED by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of in session convened, THAT on and after the 
date of enactment of this bill no game birds or animals of any kind 
shall be killed or captured in the State of during the 


legal close season included in the first eight months of the year, 
from January 1 to September 1. 
(a) pigeons, doves, quails, 


partridges and pheasants, native and introduced, all kinds of grouse, 
wookcock, snipe, geese, brant, ducks, squirrels, opossums, antelope, 
bighorn sheep, mountain goats, bisons and buffalo, elk, moose, 
deer and caribou are reckoned as game. (Larks and robins are 
added to this list in the Southern Concession. ) 

(6) The State Game Commission may designate a continuous 
close season on any kind of game or fish for a specified period 
which shall be legalized by legislative enactment. 

SECTION 2. No insectivorous birds, song birds or birds of 
plume so recognized at large, shall be killed at any time except 
for Scientific purposes by special permit from the Chief State Game 
Warden, with a certiticate of purpose and object from the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington. 

(a) Herons, bitterns, cranes, ospreys, cormorants, 
owls, hawks, pelicans and rapacious birds which subsist principally 
on game and fish, blackbirds, bobolinks and English sparrows are 
not protected. 

(6) Eggsof birds come under the same legal provisions as the 


crows, 


parent birds. 

SECTION 3. trout and its 
germanes, native and introduced, shall extend from October 1 to 
April 1. Black bass of either variety shall not be caught during 
the months of May and June. Muscalonge, wall-eyed pike or pike 
perch and pike (/ucius /ucius) must not be caught in April. Pond 
pickerel (esox reficulatus) are not protected. 

(a) Hooks and hook contrivances and landing nets or dip 
nets operated with the hands are alone permitted. 

(6) Traps, pots, weirs, pounds, cast nets, gili nets, drag nets, 
drugs and all devices except those specified in Section 3 are pro- 
hibited, except in public navigable waters. 

(c) Anyone convicted of using dynamite shall be fined $100, 
or Suffer imprisonment for six months, or both. 

(d) Ilegal apparatus may be seized at all times by wardens, 
constables and foresters, when found in use, to be sold for the 
benefit of the Protection Fund. 

(e) Minnow seines not more than ten feet long and four feet 
deep may be used for catching bait only. 

SECTION 4. Parties owning or leasing waters within private 
premises have the same property right in their fish stock that they 
have in their poultry and eggs. 

(a) Owners of private waters, ponds or streams must not 
market or sell trout or black bass in close season under penalty of 
the law, which shall be one dollar for every fish so offered or sold. 

SEcTION 5. Trout less than six inches in length must not be 
basketed, nor black bass less than eight inches long, under penalty 
of one dollar for each undersized fish so caught or in possession. 

(a) Anyangler or other person who baskets or kills more than 
fifty trout or black bass in 24 hours, in waters which he does not 
own, shall forfeit one dollar for each and every fish in excess ot 
the legal number. 

SECTION 6. The penalty for violation of close time as above 
provided, for either game or fish, is forfeiture of game or fish 
caught, guns, rods, ammunition, apparatus, nets and sporting out- 
fit, not including garments, to which may be added fine and impris- 
onment, not to exceed $100, or three months, one or both, at 
discretion of the court. 

SECTION 7. No military or long range rifle with a flat trajectory 
of more than 200 yards shall be permitted in a forest, wilderness 


The close season for speckled 
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or timber tract, but may be used on a sea coast, open prairie or 
mountain heights above timber line. [This provision protects 
the life of the botanist, wood chopper, picnic party and wood 
ranger, while it permits antelope, wild goat and mountain sheep 
hunting and long range coast shooting. | 

(a) No shotgun of larger calibre than 10-bore, or gauge, shall 
be lawful. 

SECTION 8. No traps, guns, springs, snares, deadfalls, pens, 
nets or other mechanical devices whatsoever shall be lawful in 
capturing game, but they may be set for fur animals not specitically 
protected, from November 1 to May 1. The rest of the year is 
close time, and the penalties for violation are the same as for kill- 
ing game out of season. 

(a) Rabbits, hares, raccoons, muskrats, bears, wildcats and all 
varieties of carnivora and mustelide are accounted fur-bearing 
animals. 

(6) Minks and muskrats may be killed on private fish ponds at 
any time. 

SECTION 9. A Chief State Warden shall be appointed by the 
Governor at a salary of $2,500 and traveling expenses paid, and 
be located at the capitol. He shall co-operate with the Chief 
State Forester for the protection of the forests and their fauna, 
and shall have power to appoint deputies at his discretion, as many 
as the State appropriation for game and forestry purposes will 
warrant him in employing at fair wages. 

SECTION 10. Deputy wardens must make monthly returns to 
the Chief Warden, reporting arrests and convictions, fires and their 
causes, accidents and incidents, with the names of the offenders, 
for publication therein by the State Printer. 

SECTION 11. Funds for maintenance of game protection may 
be derived from permits to shoot, which will cost §........... for every 
individual going afield, and may be obtained from the State Warden 
at his discretion or discrimination. Funds will also accrue from 
fines and from the proceeds of sales of confiscated guns and rods 
and appurtenances and game, and go into the State treasury, and 
all revenues derived from the issue of licenses and permits, and the 
granting of leases under this act shall be paid into a special fund 
and be applied to paying the expenses incurred in carrying out its 
provisions; and, until such fund is sufficient, a sum of §................ 
shall be appropriated by the legislature for the purpose. 

SECTION 12. Ten dollars shall be paid out of the Protection 
Fund in the State treasury to each informer whose testimony shall 
result in a conviction. 

(a) Collusion between an offender and an informer for the 
sake of obtaining rewards, shall be punished according to section 21. 

(6) Deputy wardens and other salaried officials shai! not be 
entitled to any share of any fine collected. 

(c) Sheriffs, police ofticers and constables are empowered by 
this act equally with wardens appointed solely for the purpose to 
see that the laws are enforced. 

SECTION 13. The number of deer to be killed by one person 
in any one month shall be limited to three. Detached heads count 
as whole deer in enumeration. 

(a) Venison dressed or in the carcass must not be transported 
within or beyond the State, unless accompanied by the gunner, or 
owner, or his proxy. 

(b) Each carcass must be marked with the name of the shooter 
of the animal and its destination, with a special tag furnished by 
the State Game Warden. A coupon must be presented when the 
goods are delivered, agreeing with the description of the shipment 
or invoice. 

(c) Birds and wild fowl are subject to the same conditions as 
game animals, and may be tagged in lots not to exceed 30 head, 
and no gunner will be permitted to shoot more than 30 birds, ducks, 
or wild fowl per day under penalty of a fine of one dollar for each 
bird or fowl in excess of the legal number. 

(d) Young cheepers, flappers, and iminature birds wherever 
found in possession may be seized and the shooter or possessor of 
the same fined one dollar for each immature bird. 
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SECTION 14. All transportation companies whatever acting as 
common carriers by land or water are prohibited from carrying 
game in any other manner or quantity than tagged lots of 30 head 
as above specified, and offenders shall be fined ten dollars for each 
illegal lot, upon conviction. 

SECTION 15. Wholesale dealers and jobbers who receive con- 
signments of game in bulk or gross must handle it in the original 
packages and not remove tags under penalty of tive dollars tine for 
each untagged bunch, piece, lot or carcass found in their possession. 

SECTION 16. Any county judge, justice vf the peace, or police 
or other magistrate, upon receiving sufficient proof by aftidavits 
that any of the provisions of this act have been violated by any 
person being temporarily within his jurisdiction, but not residing 
therein permanently, or by any person whose name or residence is 
unknown, is hereby authorized and required to issue his warrant 
for the arrest of such person, and cause him to be held to bail to 
answer the charge against him; and any such justice or magistrate, 
upon receiving proof or having reasonable grounds to believe that 
any game mentioned in this act is concealed during any of the 
periods for which the possession thereof is prohibited, shall issue 
his search-warrant, and cause search to be made in any house, 
market-boat, box, package, car or other place, and shall cause the 
arrest and trial of any person in whose possession such game is 
found. 

SECTION 17. It is hereby made the duty of the several mayors 
of the several cities and towns within the State to require their 
respective police or constabulary force, and it is hereby made 
their duty, as well as the duty of market-masters or clerks of mar- 
kets in any cities or towns, to diligently search out and arrest or 
have arrested, as for a misdemeanor, all persons violating the pro- 
visions of this act by having any game mentioned herein unlawfully 
in their possession, or offering the same for sale during any of the 
periods during which the killing of stich game is prohibited. And 
any officer whose duty it is to enforce the provisions of this act, 
who shall fail or refuse, upon sutticient information, to discharge 
the duties imposed upon him by this act, shall be held guilty of mis- 
feasance in office, and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by 
fine not less than twenty nor more than fifty dollars for each 
offense. 

(a) Game Seized for any violation may be returned when bond 
has been given by alleged violator to pay fines if convicted; other- 
wise and in case of conviction it goes to the prosecutor. , 

(hb) Pleas of bodily strait or stress will always be entertained 
by the court, and if isamunity is granted for the offense the prose- 
cution will cease and the fines be remitted. 

SECTION 18. Wild lands, forested areas, and wilderness owned 
by individuals or companies, are as much private property as cul- 
tivated or agricultural lands, and are protected by the general laws 
governing trespass; but in order to have the law apply the lands 
must be posted at salient points by conspicuous signs of board or 
metal, as well as by published notice in the nearest weekly county 
paper. It the posted tract covers more than one county, then in as 
many weekly papers as there are counties. 

(a) Owners of both wild land and farm land who post their 
lands will materially aid the efforts of the State to protect the game 
and at the same time be able to lease shooting or fishing privileges 
on their properties for considerable sums, and prevent, to a great 
extent, the exploiting of disreputable persons. 

(bh) Parties convicted of wilfully removing signs shall be 
punished. 

SECTION 19. Whoever kindles a fire on land not his own with- 
out consent of the owner, forfeits ten dollars; if such fire spreads 
and damages the property of others, he is liable to a fine of not less 
than ten dollars nor more than $500. 

SECTION 20. Guides assisting in the violation of any provision 
of the game laws, shall be held equally responsible with the prin- 
cipals, and subject to the same penalties. 

SECTION 21. Any person attempting to bribe an executive, 
Jegislative or judicial officer shall be punishable by imprisonment 
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years, or pay a fine of not more than 
s ; any such officer accepting a bribe shall be forever 
litied from accepting public oftice under the State, be impris- 
oned not more than ten years, or pay not exceeding §.................. : 
any Officer or any other person who shall receive any fine or penalty 
and neglect for more than 60 days to pay such fine into the county 
treasury, Shall be punished. 
SECTION 22. All conflicting laws are hereby abrogated and 
repealed. 


for not more than 


NORTHERN CONCESSION. 


The following named States comprise the Northern Concession, 
The six New England States, the Middle States, the two 
Virginias, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, to the summit of the Conti- 
nental Divide. 


to-wit: 


SOUTHERN CONCESSION, 

The following named States comprise the Southern Concession, 
to-wit: North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Indian Territory 
and New Mexico, to the crest of the Continental Divide. 


PACIFIC CONCESSION. 
The following named States constitute the Pacitic Coast Con- 
cession, to-wit: Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah and Arizona. 


In each Concession the game laws shall be uniform throughout, 
and the code as drawn and submitted for said Concession shall 
govern. 


SCUTHERN AND PACIFIC CONCESSIONS. 

The syllabus for the Southern and Pacific Coast Concessions 
varies only in respect to their dates for close seasons and the list of 
indigenous fauna to be protected. In the first the open season ex- 
tends from Sept. 1 to Feb. 1, and applies to the two Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory and New Mexico. Doves, 
robins, larks and bobolinks flock in immense numbers in some 
localities to the great detriment of farmers and planters, and are re- 
garded either as a nuisance or as legitimate game. In the Pacific 
Coast Concession, which extends from the ocean to the crown or 
watershed of the continental divide, and embraces the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and California, 
the open season for deer and antelope extends from July 15 in 
California to February 1, and for other big game, from August 1 and 
September 1 to December 1 and January 1 in the other States; for 
valley and mountain quail, doves, grouse, partridges, ducks, snipe, 
and other game birds from August 1 to April 1 according to alti- 
tude and latitude, which greatly vary, and for brook trout or 
mountain trout and lake trout from April 1 to November 1. Sep- 
tember is a close month for salmon. It would not be difficult to 
include the range of the open season for game between the dates of 
August 1 and February 1 to the satisfaction and consent of all. 


PRESENT OPEN SEASON FOR PACIFIC STATES. 
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lAug. 1 to Dec. 1/Aug. 1 to Nov. 15\July 1 


Oregon, 
California, 
Nevada, 
Idaho, 
Utah, 
Arizona, 
Washington|Aug. 


July 15 to Feb. 1/Aug. 15 to Feb. 1 

Oe. 2. TO DEC. SIDRIE ASIC ICR, 151.0 0cisccsscesy svesveseseces 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 1/Oct. 15 to Dec. 15 Aug. 15 to Jan. 15 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 1)/Aug.15 to Mch.15 

Sept. 1 to Jan. 1/Sept. 1 to Apr. 1. 

to Jan. 1j)Aug. 1 to Jan. 1 
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TROUT. LAKE TROUT. SALMON. 





| 

April 1 to Nov. 1)Apr. 
April 1 to Nov. 4| 
April 1 to Oct. 1|May 1 to 
Aprili5to Nov. 1/April15 to Nov. 1 April 15 to Nov. 1 
Utah, June 15 to Feb. 15 
Arizona, April 1 to Nov. 
Washington Nov. 1 to Aug. + 10 to Mch. 1) April 10 to Mch. 1 

REMARKS——In Oregon the open season for elk is from August 1 
to November 1; for salmon, except in Columbia River, August 10 to 
January 1. In Arizona elk and bighorn sheep, protected until 1898. 
In Washington wild fowl open season August 15 to April 15. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK GAME COMMISSION. 

The first annual report (1896) of the New York Fisheries, Game 
and Forest Commission, which in that State combines the three 
departments in one, has just reached us by courtesy of Mr. A. N. 
Cheney, State Fish Culturist, acting under the commission. It is a 
superb quarto volume of pages, in illuminated cloth cover, 
which might well pass at sight for a parlor annual or souvenir 
gift book. The labor bestowed upon its compilation and mechan- 
ical production simply show how highly the Empire State at least 
values its interests in game and its adjuncts and environment. _ Its 
pages are not only occupied with details of service and official 
statistics which are included in reports of superintendents, wardens, 
guides, under-keepers, etc., but it contains most valuable contri- 
butions to the literature of the wild woods, so that in the chosen 
words of the preface, we have ‘‘something more than a dry recital 
of work accomplished, such as is commonly supposed to be 
required by law, with prosaic facts and cold figures as to the 
numbers of fish propagated, game law offenders punished, and 
forest fires extinguished.” We have most entertaining auxiliary 
matter presented in attractive dress. There are sixteen 
drawings of fish and game which are as lifelike as it is possible for 
the most exquisite art to make them, and these are supplemented by 
forty-six plates and engravings in black and waite, which are of 
themselves practical object lessons in natural history, whereby we 
are not only helped to determine species, but to choose suitable 
breeding locations by the various kinds of food which nature 
prepares in advance on land and water for the creatures which 
they are to sustain, and we are told how to conserve our forest 
preserves so that the game may increase, and how to husband the 
resources we have so that no want may come hereafter. We are 
told why summer woodcock should not be shot, and photographs 
of nesting birds taken in July are presented in evidence. Cogent 
reasons are given why there should be no spring shooting, and in 
many other ways the position as to times, seasons and occasions, 
which the FIELD AND STREAM has taken, is confirmed to our per- 
sonal gratification and encouragement. The work is certainly 
marvellously instructive and accurate, and should be carefully 
scrutinized and digested by every other State in the Union which 
has game to preserve and sportsmen to please and amuse. It isa 
solid foundation for the rest to build on, or copy in part, though 
it is not fully up to the line of our formulum of game laws as 
presented in the current issue of FIELD AND STREAM. 

Five commissioners form the State board and constitute the 
several standing committees on State lands, forest preserves, fish 
culture and hatcheries, game, licenses and permits, legislation, etc. 
The president gets a salary of $3,000, and the other four $2,500 
each, and each one is allowed $800 for travelling expenses. Then 
there is a State fish culturist with a salary of $3,000 and expenses, 
a Superintendent of hatcheries, a chief protector and forester at 
$2,000, with two assistants at $1,200; and there are several secre- 
taries, clerks, stenographers, draughtsmen, engineers, auditors, pay 
clerks and what not, which brings the monthly pay roll up to a 
very considerable figure, though perhaps none too large, only that 
under the FIELD AND STREAM’S plan of maintenance the commission 


10 to Mch. 1)Apr. 10 to Mch. 1 
1 to Sept. 1 


Oregon, 
California, 
Nevada, 
Idaho, 
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would be wholly self-sustaining instead of a make-weight to the 
State treasury. 

One very interesting fact shown in this report is that whenever 
a forest tract becomes insufticient to sustain the deer which it 
produces, the excess either die or migrate, so that a certain amount 
of decimation by shooting is essential to the well being of the 
preserve. If we will only regulate our game matters as we do our 
husbandry, and not pull turnips before they are mature, or let the 
swine into our cabbage patch, or set the standing corn afire, we 
will have just as sure returns as they have. 
day and generation. 


SPRING SHOOTING. 


Relative to the argument in favor of spring shooting,—or, 
rather, the excuse, for there seems to be room for no valid argu- 
ment,—we would like to suggest the following lines of thought to 
those who still labor under the delusion that the practice should 
be tolerated. 

Granting that the number of birds killed makes no serious 
inroad upon their aggregate, and that the species are not such as 
are likely to tarry and breed in local waters, the more important 
truth remains that spring shooting frightens all the ducks so 
thoroughly that even those varieties which would otherwise stay 
and afford good local sport from the very beginning of the fall 
season pass along with the others. Then, these same ducks, thus 
frightened, are not likely to forget their spring reception, and will not 
only defer their return until as late as possible, but are much inclined 
to seek another route. In support of this contention, we have the 
fact that our fall shooting has been steadily growing poorer, the 
flights more eccentric, regardless of the good or bad conditions of 
our local haunts and feeding grounds. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that if they were 
entirely unmolested during the spring, and they felt a correspond- 
ing Sense of security in their old haunts, we should have as many 
local ducks as in past years, affording good shooting during the 
fall season, and that the supply would be replenished by the earlier 
recurring flights from the North. And on the principle that a 
crowd attracts a crowd and a large gathering is harder to disperse 
than a small one, we believe that any steps which tended to increase 
our local supply of ducks would act as a magnet to attract such 
earlier flights, and that the effect of legitimate shooting would not 
be so demoralizing where the ducks were congregated in greater 
numbers. 

A SPORTSMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

Under the heading “The Northwestern Club,” will be found in 
this number some of the details of a proposed alliance of sports- 
men in the interests of all that relates to field sports. WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM has felt from its inception that the one thing 
most needed among the sportsmen of the West to deal effectively 
with the problems of successful protection of fish, game and 
forests, and the enforcement of the game laws, was radical organi- 
zation, and rejoices in the plan outlined, as calculated to promote 
some such organization and a move in the right direction. The 
communication will, doubtless, engage the attention of sportsmen 
generally throughout the Northwest and lead to thoughtful con- 
sideration and discussion of the subject and its feasibility, and 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM will watch with interest the progress 


Let us be wise in our 


of the movement and will be glad to give expression to the views 
of its patrons concerning it. 


ENQUIRIES ABOUT DOGS. 


A great many enquiries are received by WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM from persons who wish to purchase hunting dogs or to 
secure the services of a trainer. It would be well for those having 
dogs for sale to advertise the fact through the columns of this 
journal, and for regular dog fanciers and trainers to keep a standing 
notice in the kennel department. The benefits accruing would 
surely be out of all proportion to the small expense involved. 
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LESSONS IN TAXIDERMY. 


THOMAS LIBBY. 


How to Skin and Mount a Bird—ll* 


indicated in Plate 2—-all skinned and 
The legs we will not skin un- 


Our work is now as 
cleaned, except the legs and wings. 
til wiring them, nor the wings until the skin is turned right-side 
out. The skin is here turned completely inside out. Now, look at 
the back, and you will see two lines made by the quills as indicated 
ut AA, Plate 2. With needle and thread, take a stitch from A to A, 
draw the two lines together and tie them. 

Many taxidermists leave the bone in the wings from EE to CC, 
Plate 1, and tie the ends of the bone together, but I prefer the 








Mate 4 Thus.Lbby. 
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Fig 3 





above method, and believe it better and easier. Now, cover the 
skin and skull well with poison compound on the flesh side, using 
a rabbit's foot to brush it on with. 

Next, fill the eye cavities with cotton, rounded out about the 
same as the natural eyes. This done, the skin is ready to turn 
right-side out. To turn it is very easy, until you get to the skull. 
At this point use the forefingers and the thumbs, the same as in 
skinning, only with the head reversed, and work the skin gently 
over the skull. It is a good plan for beginners to moisten the skin 
around the head before starting to re-turn it; be careful, in doing 
this, not to wet the feathers. 

When the skin is turned right-side out, with tweezers adjust 
the skin around the eyes; clean all the blood and stains from the 
feathers, as. before described; shake the skin gently to adjust the 
Next, 
cut the wings open on the under side, clean off the flesh, poison 
and sew up, so the feathers fall in the natural places. The speci- 


feathers, and the specimen will be as indicated in Plate 3. 


men is now ready for the body. 

To make the body, wind excelsior with strong twine (for work 
larger than a robin, gill-net twine is best, as it is fine and very strong) 
into the shape of the body removed from the skin, making it just 
a trifle larger, to give the fullness existing in life; wind it smooth 
and hard. The shape and size can be changed by adding excelsior here 
Figures 1, 2 and 3, Plate 4, give an idea 
For the neck, cut a wire 


and there, as it is required. 
of how the body looks after it is made. 
ot suitable size (being your own judge as to size) about twice as 
long as the neck and body. With a file, sharpen both ends of the 
wire and thrust it through the body, as shown in Figure 1, Plate 4; 
turn the end as indicated, and draw solid into the body. Now, we 
For small birds, wind the 


have the wire in place for the neck. 


——— 


*Begun in January. 
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wire with cotton batting to the size of your model, making it 
smooth and hard; see Figure 2, Plate 4. 

For birds of the size of a duck, or larger, | use excelsior for the 
neck. To make it, straighten the excelsior out and wind with 
twine to the proper size and length (Figure 4, Plate 4). Now, thrust 
the neck wire through the center of the neck, and draw it tight to 
the body (Figure 3, Plate 4). If this is well done, it will fit the body 
whatever way you bend the neck. To make the neck solid and 
stiff when dry, cover the tilling well with thin glue before inserting 
it in the skin. 

We now have the body with neck and neck-wire in place 
(Figures 2 and 3, Plate 4) ready to be inserted in the skin. Open 
the skin and push the neck wire through the skull where indicated 
by the various plates. Draw the skin over the body and see that 
it tits, which it will if you have worked to your model (the body 
removed from the skin). Be careful to get the body true in the 
skin. Now, cut the wires the proper size and length for the legs: 
have them long enough to extend from 4 to 5 inches through the 
feet, after they are in place. Sharpen one end of each wire toa 
square point (Figure 5, Plate 4), so they will cut their way as you 
are forcing them through the legs; push the wire through the foot 
and along the back of the leg. Note the size and shape of the flesh 
part; skin and clean off all the flesh to the bone, poison, then wrap 
the leg wire to the leg bone with cotton or tow; taking care to 
make it the size and shape of the flesh removed. After this is done 
and the skin is drawn in place on the leg, push the wire through 
the body in the proper place and clinch the same as for the neck; 
then draw the leg solid through the body. Proceed in a like man- 
Sharpen a wire and thrust it through the 
We 


ner with the other leg. 
center of the tail and well into the body (Figure 1, Plate 9). 
now have the specimen as shown in Plate 11. 

With the body and wires all in place, next bend the legs in 
position, and the skin is ready to sew up with a surgeon’s needle 
(curved point) and waxed thread. Start the sewing where the first 
incision was made. | Practice only will teach you how to do this 
Draw the edges of the skin well together the whole length 
of the cut. This done, the bird is ready to mount on a temporary 
or permanent stand. The stand procured, with brace and bit or 
brad-awl make holes in the cross-piece, the proper distances apart 
and of a size large enough to let the wire through easily. Now, 
put the leg wires through the holes, draw the feet firm to the stand, 
bending the wires backward, and fasten them in place by winding 
For walking birds mounted on flat 


well. 


the wire around the stand. 


stands, after the holes are made make a groove in the bottom of 
the stand from the holes toward the back large enough for the wire; 
bend the wire backward and fasten it in the groove by turning the 
end and driving it in the stand, or with staples. 








a 





Now, comes the artistic and most trying part of all to all be- 
ginners, but your knowledge of forms and attitudes of birds will 
have to be depended upon to put the work in shape. First, fasten 
the wings in place with pins or wires sharpened for the purpose. 
Bend the neck to the position you desire. Balance the bird on the 














stand on its feet, in whatever position you may choose; it should 
balance, and look self-supporting. Fill out the head and throat 
with cotton, using small wads, packing them in place with a wire 
or Stuffing forceps. Care must be taken to make the head and 
throat smooth and hard. The pins and wires used to fasten the 
wings and feathers in place are left projecting, as shown in Plate 6. 


Plale6. Thos. L bby. 
t 4 


With soft thread, wind the feathers in place, as shown in Plate 6; 
this is to be done lightly. With tweezers, set the eyelids in shape 
by adjusting the cotton in the sockets, pass a needle with thread 
through the nostrils and under the lower mandible, and tie the two 
parts of the bill together. For small birds, a pin thrust through 
the lower mandible into the upper will answer. 
to the position required; soft copper or lead wires are best for this; 
see Figure 1, Plate 9. 


Fasten the tail in- 






















































A GRAND HEAD. 

Mr. Aug. Gottschalck, of Bozeman, Mont., has forwarded to 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM the cut of a bison head here repro- 
duced. Without doubt this is one of the largest and finest speci- 
mens of mounted heads in existence. Its measurements (straight 
line measure) are as follows. From brisket to nose, 33 inches; 
from wall to forehead, 40 inches; from upper shoulder to brisket, 
48 inches; from wall to tip of horn, 33g inches; width of neck at 
shoulders, about 32 inches. 
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THE 96 MEET OF THE MAN-I-DO-WISH CLUB. 


**Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roe-buck, 

Kill for us a deer with antlers!" 


Eleven years ago, a few congenial sporting men, with diminu- 
tive records of what they had done, but filled with vast assurances 
of what they were able to do, met together by appointment in the 
pine forests of Northern Wisconsin, to hunt the royal buck and 
enjoy the exhilarating freedom of a few days’ camp life. They 
formed the nucleus of what was two years later organized into the 
* Man-i-do-wish Hunting Club.” Each succeeding year has been 
marked with signal success, and widely distributed among its mem- 
bers are the trophies of red-letter days. 

The revised membership roll of the club (limited to eight mem- 
bers) is as follows: Major L. S. Van Vliet, Chicago, president; H. 
B. Crane, Wilson, Wis., secretary and treasurer; H. R. Nelson, Lena, 
lll.; Dr. R. R. Howison, Menominee, Wis.; Charles Paulk, St. Paul; 
T. M. Jackson, River Forest, Ill.; J. H. Wade, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis.; Dr. S. L. Pickett, Wilson, Wis. The guests of the club this 
year were: Dr. A. A. Matthews, Oak Park, Ill., and Dr. E. L. Parker, 
of River Falls, Wis. 

The hunt this fall occurred during the last ten days of October. 
The members arrived at the appointed station on time, where they 
were met by Capt. T. R. Page, with a wagon to transport the camp 
equipage and provisions. After the greetings and hand-shakings, 
all started with light hearts and tread upon the fourteen mile walk 
through the pines tothe camp upon the west bank of the picturesque 
Flambeau. The journey was enlivened by stories of former hunts 
which were built of such elastic fabric that they might be stretched 
to the requirements of any emergency without injury to their text- 
ure. The bracing autumn air provided all with hunters’ appetites 
and when at last the camp was reached, the table, which had been 































Camp MAN-I-DO-WISH 
loaded down with steaming hot viands by Frank Baker, the cook, 
was vigorously attacked. The cabin was located upon the bank ot 
the river just below a beautiful waterfall and the Flambeau at this 
point with its rushing, swirling waters and its background of dark 
green pines and hemlocks forms one of the finest bits of scenery to 
be found in this Northern land. 

After a good night’s rest Captain Page mustered the club in 
front of the camp and marching them out over the ridge and down 
an old logging-road, stationed them at intervals in spots where the 
deer were likely to appear. All being located, he and the assistant 
guide, Charles Price, disappeared, leaving the hunters on the stands 
alert for game, with hearts beating high with expectation. The 
guides beat through the bushes of the swamp, making as great a 
noise as possible and it was soon the good fortune of Crane and 
Nelson to have a veritable monarch of the forest break cover and 
cross the line between them. 

Bang! Bang! rang out the reports of their rifles, almost sim- 
ultaneously, and the first prize of the hunt was theirs, as well as the 
honor of wearing the club colors until the meet of 97. Inasmuch 
as the colors consist of a single rosette of ribbon it is a puzzle to 
the rest of the fellows to imagine how Crane and Nelson can divide 
the honors, but the versatile genius of Nelson and the poetic fancy 
of Crane have yet to battle with their first insurmountable difficulty 
and it is safe to assume that the problem of the colors will be 
solved. After dressing and hanging up the buck, they retraced their 
steps to the camp for dinner and the glory of telling how it all 
happened. The afternoon was unproductive of great results and 
everybody retired early to his comfortable bunk, tired, but well 
satistied with the first day’s sport. 
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The next morning the Captain took the club farther from camp 
and placing them on some carefully selected runways, proceeded to 
make a grand drive, beating the bush in all directions. The unex- 
pected is quite apt to occur on a hunt of this kind and it did at this 
particular time, for as Nimrod Nelson was carefully scanning the 
forest in the direction any right-minded deer would be expected to 
come from, a fine doe with two large fawns, undisturbed by man 
or beast, came leisurely walking towards him from exactly the op- 
posite quarter. However, Nelson, ever elert, was equal to the occa- 
sion and immediately opened a fusilade which resulted in the down- 
fall of the doe arid one fawn and the wounding of the other fawn, 
which was subsequently captured. All returned to camp tor a 
late dinner. After supper ‘‘ Musky” Nelson related how badly he 
had beaten ‘‘ Porky” Paulk in capturing muscalonge at Lost Lake, 
in June, but nary a word about ‘ Porky” beating him in catching 
brook trout on the Little McKenzie. 

The next morning some of the party were ferried across the 
river by Captain Page, while the others with the assistant guide 
hunted on the west bank. Jackson’s star of luck was in the ascend- 
ant, and ere long he heard the snapping of the twigs which betok- 
ened the approach of game, 

“And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway.”’ 

A magnificent shot, and a clean Fitzsimmons’ knockout, leav- 
ing no chance for the others to raise a cry of ‘* Foul.” — Paulk insists 
that the distance was exactly 325% yards, actual Paulk measurement. 
Dr. Matthews, not to be outdone by his friend, succeeded in cap- 
turing an equally fine buck on the opposite bank of the river, mak- 
ing such a long-distance shot with his new 30-40 smokeless Win- 
chester, that the irrepressible Paulk was not clamorous to measure. 

During the succeeding days of the hunt Dr. Howison shot a 
nice buck on the ridge just back of the camp, and Crane and 
Dr. Parker divided the honors over the carcass of afawn. The last 
three days in camp were unpropitious but a few of the club per- 
sisted in hunting and the total number of deer slain was swelled to 
eleven, of which Page got two. 

The amusing event of the outing occurred when Comrade 
‘*Musky ” tried his hand at navigation. Jackson’s buck had been 
carried to the river bank and in the absence of Page, who was still 
back in the woods, it was a formidable question how to get the 
deer across the flood. Nelson, with his usual assurance, exclaimed: 

“I'll take the boat and bring him across. That’s no trick.” 
The beautiful boat, “ The Slippery Sally,” was moored to the shore 
and Nelson grasped the paddle, loosened the cable, and majestically 
propelled the pride of the Flambeau over to the east bank. The 
real difticulty now arose. ‘*Musky” could not pull the deer into 
the boat without tipping the boat over and the buck could not help 
himself into it. The fellows all jeered at “Musky” and said un- 
complimentary things about his precocious brightness. “ Musky” 
stepped out and tried to lift the deer into the boat, but the corpse 
was limp and slippery and it wouldn't lift, the only result being to 
get the deer into the water and the boat farther from shore. Mean- 
while, the fellows weren’t saying athing! Oh, no! 

Nelson bit his cheek, waded out, tied all his valuables tightly 
to the boat, headed-it toward the west bank; then he grasped the 
antlers of the deer in one hand, held firmly to the boat with the 
other and swam the stream, pushing the ‘‘ Sally” and towing the 
buck. As he neared the opposite bank, pufting like Fulton’s little 
steamboat and spitting out large mouthfuls of the Flambeau at 
every Stroke, he sputtered: 

“Pll bet ten dollars Porky can’t do this!” 

The pleasures of the hunt were marred by the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Major Van Vliet and Dr. S. L. Pickett. The last morning in 
camp the party did their annual shooting for the club badge, and 
as ‘‘it never rains but it pours,” Nelson carried off the honors. The 
annual meeting was held and Major Van Vliet re-elected president, 
and Comrade Crane re-elected secretary and treasurer. The follow- 
ing were named as committee of arrangements for the meet of ’97: 
Captain T. R. Page, H. B. Crane, J. H. Wade, Charles Paulk. Dr. 
E. L. Parker was elected a member and Dr. Matthews’ name was 
placed on the list for the next vacancy. 

Thus ended one of the best hunts the club has had and the 
members returned to their respective fields of labor with renewed 
energy and a new lease on life, bearing the signature of the health- 
giving airof the pines. All expressed the hope of meeting again in 
an unbroken circle in the fall of ’97. x ?. 4. 


Hunting trains up the younger nobility to the use of manly 
exercises in their riper age. How doth it preserve health, and 
increase strength and activity! The Complete Angler. 


Secretaries of gun clubs can put in a good stroke for the cause 
we are working for by persuading the members of their clubs to 
subscribe for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


FIELD AND STREAM 








N. R. BREWER. 


Staff Artist of Wesrern FIELD AND STREAM. 


Mr. N. R. Brewer began the study of art in New York in 1885 


with D.W. Tryon. He worked under this celebrated master for three 
years, when, in order to avoid the influence of an individual school, 
he joined the class of A. H. Levy, pupil of Carlos Durand. Later, 
he studied under Charles Noel Flagg, then Professor at the National 
Academy of Design. 

Mr. Brewer first exhibited at the National Academy in 1885, and 
his work is now seldom refused a prominent place by eastern juries. 
In 1891 he was unanimously elected a member of the Chicago 
Society of Artists, and his contributions to the exhibitions of that 
progressive organization have elicited the most favorable comments 
of the Chicago press. He has confined his work to no special branch; 
portraits, landscapes, still life, tigures—all come, one as readily as 
another, under the power of his facile brush. Perhaps his best 
known work has been in the direction first named. It includes 
portraits of some of America’s most distinguished people. Ex- 
Governor Silas Woodson, of Missouri; Ellen Beach Yaw, the San 
Francisco prima donna; Henry Ward Beecher, Archbishop Ireland, 
Mrs. Senator Cushman K. Davis, Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, W. W. 
Erwin, C. A. Pillsbury—these are a few among the names of men 
and women who are or have been prominent throughout the 
country whose features have been happily caught and preserved to 
posterity by the genius of Mr. Brewer. He has also done excellent 
illustrative work for leading magazines. 

Mr. Brewer’s most recent notable achievement is a full-length, 
life-size portrait of Inez Sprague, the talented wife of Ex-Governor 
William Sprague, of Rhode Island. This work, which Mr. Brewer 
went to Boston to execute for the Spring Exhibition of American 
Portraiture, attracted wide attention in art circles, and the daily 
newspapers printed lengthened criticisms of it. Said the ‘Boston 
Globe: 

“The critics will readily perceive that the difticulties encount- 
ered in this daring arrangement were almost too great to allow the 
whole to come within the possibilities of good art, yet the marvel- 
ous skill with which the task has been handled places the canvas 
among the best in American portraiture. The drawing is excellent, 
the coloring rich, and at the same time modest in its very intensity. 
The freedom and ease of touch in the massed draperies borders on 
the marvelous.” 

The Boston Post had this to say of it: “The Brewer portrait 
of Mrs, Ex-Governor William Sprague is on exhibition in the art 
store of Williams and Everett, on Boylston Street. The canvas is a 
splendid example or Mr. Brewer’s ability. Its treatment is free and 
lofty, its color and values pure and charmingly faithful to the sub- 
ject, whose Spanish type is superb.” 

Yet while Mr. Brewer as a portrait painter is entitled to no 
niggard praise, it is when he works in the broad area of landscape 
that he is, perhaps, most interesting. His charming twilights, 
autumn woodlands and frozen streams possess for the student the 
elements and promise of a glorious art. His power of grasping 
the essentials and eliminating the littler things enables him to give 
full flight to his imagination. He is a close observer of nature 
and her quieter moods please him best. In his coloring one sees 
a reflection of Innes, while his handling is more like Tryon. Yet 
he is wholly himself and expresses nature’s whisperings in his own 
way. 





An inward love breeds outward talk: 
The hound some praise, and some the hawk; 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis; some a mistress court: 
But these delights | neither wish, 
Nor envy, while I freely fish. 
—The Complete Angler. 


NORTH CAROLINA BROOK TROUT. 


Sometimes the brook trout of North Carolina, which are called 
“mountain trout” by the natives, grow to large size. In Jackson 
county, where the new game and hotel resort known as Toxaway 
Park, is located, and near to the Vanderbilt estate, they attain a 
weight of two pounds, as the following note will attest: 

“We have your favor of January 11th, relating to variety of 
trout found in these waters. Replying would say, the writer has 
been familiar with brock trout from his boyhood and the trout 
found in the waters of the Toxaway and Horsepasture Rivers and 
their tributaries are ‘brook trout.’ As to the California or 
rainbow trout referred to by Mr. Stewart as being found in the 
waters of the Tennessee and Tuckaseegee Rivers, these could only 
reach the waters of the Toxaway via the Gulf of Mexico. The 
largest brook trout taken from these waters, of which I have 
knowledge, weighed two pounds. I trust this will cover the infor- 
mation desired. J. F. Hays, 

Sec’y Toxaway Co., Sappline, Jackson Co., N. C.” 
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TRAIN YOUR OWN DOGS. 
Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 
Author, “The Amateur Trainer.” 


To possess one or a brace ot thoroughly trained bird dogs is 
the ambition of every field sportsman. How many of your 
acquaintances are the possessors of such a brace? But few, very 
few indeed. A well-trained dog, endowed with the necessary 
natural qualities for a first-class tield dog, commands a price—a 
sum which cannot usually be expended by the average sportsman. 
Many are the disappointments, also, of more pecunious fellow- 
sportsmen who expend large sums for so-called broken dogs in 
the expectation.of obtaining an exceptionally fine worker,—which 
such dogs, probably, really are when handled by their trainer, who, 
through constant association during course of training, became 


A Pairk IN ACTION, 


acquainted with the dog’s peculiarities and capabilities, and is, 
therefore, able to enforce implicit Obedience and to obtain work of 
the highest order such dogs are capable of. 

The new owner, though, must, in consequence of an abrupt 
change of handlers, encounter obstacles usually not anticipated. 
It must be borne in mind that no two dogs perform alike, nor do 
any two men handle gun and dog and conduct themselves alike in 
the field, and the more contrary dog and master happen to be, the 
greater the confusion—usually to the detriment of the dog. A 
dog and its trainer become accustomed to each other’s peculiarities 
through association, and work in harmony conducive to pleasure 
for both. If the sportsman purchases a puppy and sends it to a 
trainer to be fitted for field shooting, selects a trainer of repute and 
agrees to pay a reascnable sum for such service, the chances are 
that upon having the precious young dog returned, it will be found 
just as stated above—unaccustomed to the new handler, hence 
unfit for work actually capable of when handled by its trainer. 

The time is past when one who undertakes to train a dog is 
contemptuously looked down upon. Moreover, the antiquated 
methods of so-called dog-breaking of years ago are no longer in 
vogue. In those good old days it was deemed necessary to starve 
and brutally beat a helpless puppy till nearly dead and scared out 
of its wits, supposing that a liberal quota of lashing were a requisite 
to inculcate accomplishments, and the more the lash were used 
the quicker advancement would be made. We older chaps look 
back with horror to the time when we sat upon slab benches in 
the old log hut called the school house, while the would-be ‘‘teacher” 
stood over us with 2 hickory with which he ardently endeavored 
to inculcate an“education.” At the present time our children betake 
themselves to school with a characteristic buoyancy—anticipating 
pleasure in the pursuit of their studies under guidance of efficient 
tutors. The dog is a sensible animal and possessed of reasoning 
powers. If treated fairly and kindly, he will be delighted in 
obeying your orders. 

The prevailing supposition that all that is required to become 
the owner of a really fine tield dog is to purchase a puppy of some 
noted strain of bird dogs, which, after it has attained the proper age, 
can be taken afield and worked in a satisfactory manner on game, 
without having first been given any schooling, isa delusion. A dog 
inherits natural qualities, such as nose, speed, range, staunchness, 
etc., but not a particle of the desirable accomplishments of his 
progenitors, acquired by judicious training, is inherited; they must 
be taught to each individual dog in one or another manner. 
Today that is done by neither treating the dog brutally nor in a 
manner calculated to be vexing to the trainer; instead, it is con- 
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ducivé of pleasure both to trainer and pupil in progressing step by 
step in systematic manner. True, training is an art, which also 
requires inclination, judgment, controllable temper and love for 
the dog, but, instead of the task training a dog is usually supposed 
to be, it leads to unforseen pleasures and a satisfaction which can 
be obtained in no other way than by training your own dog. 

A number of those who read these lines will sigh and think: 
‘Oh, that’s all very well, but I’m getting along in years and couldn't 
bother with a dog.” There may be a growing predilection for 
complacency and the agreeable companionship of acquiescently- 
idle chums and the least amount of physical exertion compatible 
with the routine of business; but, you have a hobby—field shoot- 
ing, and your forehead is wrinkling in perplexity because you have 
no dog—the last one purchased proving a failure similar to prede- 
cessors, and you are dubious as regards others offered. Your 
friend, though, with whom last you were out, is the possessor of 
just such an animal as would be your delight, and, too, he trained 
that dog himself. Why, then, not do likewise? There are really 
but few men who would actually not have the time necessary for 
fitting his own dog for field work. Half an hour per day devoted 
to the puppy for a time and that, too, at home, would suffice. By 
conducting the work systematically and in a common-sense way, 
patience will be supplied the amateur trainer by the pleasures 
derived as the pupil progresses step by step to the admiration of 
his master. 

Supposing you had obtained a puppy, as best suits your fancy, 
of some approved strain of bird dogs, procured an up-to-date 
treatise on training, the same as your friend had, which imparts 
detailed instruction in clear, concise and comprehensive form, and 
followed its systematic teachings, you will sally forth, accompanied 
by your amiable pupil, with anticipation of pleasure such as only 
the proud possessor of an efficient, obedient dog can enjoy and 
fully appreciate. You know “Sport,” by your own efforts, has 
become implicitly obedient to the slightest commands—a mere snap 
of the finger suftices to order him on and gleefully he bounds away 
in search of game; by a simple wave of the hand he is guided in 
the course desired; as he strikes scent and warms up to his work 
your blood tingles joyously; with head erect, ‘‘Sport” stands at 
point, with quivering nose, rigid, in an inspiring attitude; you 
know he is true to point and will not frustrate your chance for a 
kill; a warning shout ‘‘steady—steady!” is unnecessary, hence you 
approach calmly but in rapt and sanguine expectancy; passing a 
few paces ahead of “Sport” you flush the birds and dexterously 
the little hammerless is manipulated—piff! paff!—a double is 
scored; ‘‘Sport,” though now relaxed, stands unmoved and eagerly 


HUNTING IN GEORGIA, 
Charles Thompson of St. Paul, and his famous white pointer. 
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awaits your signal by hand to “fetch;” tenderly, one by one, he 
brings the birds, sits upon his haunches before you and awaits the 
lowering of your hand whereon to place the game, whisking 
merrily as an expression of joy. A complacent smile perches 
upon your countenance, and, after gently patting ‘‘Sport” upon 
the head as reward for good behavior, the hunt proceeds. 

Aye, by all means, train your own dogs. 


Our readers may greatly facilitate our endeavors to improve 
the game, fish and forest conditions of the country and promote a 
more general spirit of sportsmanship of the right kind by helping 
us to place our publication in the hands of every interested person. 
If they cannot personally get us new subscribers, they can at least 
send us the names of friends and acquaintances whom they think 
would like to receive the journal. ; 
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WING AND SNAP SHOOTING WITH A RIFLE. 
A Practical Treatise on the Art—Il.* 
W. H. RICKEY. 

It affords me a deal of satisfaction to review some of the good 
shots | have made; my first bird, rabbit, dollar, penny, &c. One 
shot in particular, which was witnessed by some six or eight per- 
sons, was a Sparrow hawk (whose body is not as large as your 
hand) which came Sailing against the wind and about 400 feet high 
over a field where | was shooting clods of dirt. 1 raised my rifle, 
judged the lead, pulled the trigger and down came the hawk, struck 
square in the middle. What feat with a shotgun can equal one such 
as that for keen satisfaction? 

The importance of anaccurate shooting rifle, properly sighted, 
will at once be recognized and is a point upon which | will not 
dwell at any length. Your rifle should be tested as to its shooting 
qualities, by yourself or some friend in whose superior ability you 
have confidence. To give a rifle an accurate test, find a stump or 
leg upon which you can rest the barrel when in a sitting position 
and if possible have a firm object to lean your back against. For 
a target rule a black line six or eight inches long and about the 
width of your bullet on a piece of paper about a foot square, 
placing it perpendicular for line shots and horizontal for elevation. 
In this way you can test your rifle or set your sights to absolute 
perfection. Never screw your gun in a vise to test it, as no good 
results can be obtained in this way, and it is a false practice which 
should be discouraged. 

Sights, ammunition and rifles are subjects which, would space 
permit, might with advantage be entered into even to the smallest 
detail. This will be abandoned and a mere outline given as to the 
writer’s opinion and experience. 

There are many sights on the market, but they are generally 
contined to two varieties—open and peep; either, in my estimation, 
being useless for quick shooting. The common open sight covers 
too much of the object being shot at, is affected by different lights, 
and the notch always appears hazy or blurred. The ordinary peep 
or globe sight is an excellent one for gallery or long range shooting, 
but for quick work it is out of the question, having the smallest 
possible aperture surrounded by a metal disc about the size of a 


silver quarter, which, when placed close to the eye, blocks the. 


vision, except through its small peep hole, thus making it impossible 
to judge the lead you are taking, the metal disc obscuring the object. 
After much experimenting and expressions of dissatisfaction, I tried 
the Lyman combination rear and ivory bead front sight. These 
sights have been before the shooting public for a number of years, 
but for the benefit of my readers who are not familiar with them, 
I will enter into detail, giving what | would term instruction for 
their proper use. 

This sight is built on the same principle as a peep sight, differ- 


This is how the sights recommended appear when aimed at 
a running deer. 


ing in the size of the aperture, and in place of having a large disc 
has but a small band, which, when placed close to the eye, appears 
to be a mere haze, taking the form of a complete circle, thus giving 
the shooter as clear a vision of the surrounding space as though 
no rear sight was used, and permitting him to devote his entire 


attention to the front sight and object to be shot at. The rear sight 
is fitted with two apertures, the smaller one folding down when not 


This is how the ordinary style of open or crotch sights appear, covering 
a large part of the object aimed at and much more difficult to 
gauge properly and quickly. 


in use. Tosome, the larger opening may seem too big for accurate 
work, buta trial of one hundred shots, placing your eye within 
one-half inch of it, will convince you that it is as near perfection 
as any sight yet on the market. The front sight is much on 
the same principle as the ordinary sight, having a black finish 
with a small ivory bead, in place of a German silver shaft. This 
bead is of great advantage; standing out as it does in contrast 


* Begun in January. 
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with the black base, it is instantly caught and the tip end, or bead, 
of the sight is used instead of the whole shaft as is apt to occur 
with those having no bead to attract the eye. Elevation is attained 
by turning a threaded sleeve on the rear sight. These sights may 
be attached to any rifle of standard make by removing two plug 
Screws found in the tang. To attain the best results with this 
combination, place your eye within a quarter to one-half inch 
Mf the rear sight and, as I have said before, devote your entire 
attention to the white bead and the object to be shot at. Many 
riflemen do not reap the full benetit of the Lyman sights, through 
failing to remove the middle or open sight. The open sight should 
in all cases be removed and the slot filled with a sight blank, for if 
it be left in, the circle is destroyed and the open sight tends to cover 
the object shot at the same as if the rear Lyman was not used. 

On the subject of ammunition, | will treat only of the .22 
caliber, as anything larger is too expensive and powerful for ordi- 
nary practice. 

The cartridge which | strongly recommend is the .22 long rifle, 


containing five grains of powder and a long, swedged bullet, weigh- 
ing forty grains. My reason for favoring this shell is because but a 
small percentage of sportsmen feel that they can afford more than 
one rifle. In this cartridge you have not only-a calibre for practice, 
but to be used with excellent results when in pursuit of any kinds 
of small game, including geese, brant, &c. The range of this 
cartridge is about 700 feet, with a velocity of 1200 feet per second; 
a penetration of about 6 inches of solid pine, and a reasonably flat 
trajectory. Another valuable feature is that a rifle using this 
cartridge does not require cleaning more often than once in one 
hundred shots and will shoot the hundredth one as accurately as 
the first, the bullet being sufficiently long to be self-cleaning. The 
.22 short and long cartridges, using three and five grains of powder 
and thirty grains of lead, respectively, give good results from 125 
to 150 feet, but your rifle must be kept clean. As this .22 long rifle 
cartridge costs but a few cents more per hundred than the short 
and the same as the long, why not use the best? 

But every .22 rifle will not shoot this long rifle cartridge with 
good results, even if the chambering will permit it to enter the 
barrel. The bullet is ten grains heavier than the .22 long or short 
and consequently has a longer bullet, which requires a twist in the 
rifling of not less than one turn in eighteen inches to give it a 
rotation sufficient to prevent its ‘‘keyholing” or striking the target 
sideways when shot at any distance. The ordinary .22 rifle has 
but one turn in from twenty to twenty-eight inches. This cartridge 
has been found entirely satisfactory by all who nave given it a fair 
trial, and, though practically a new article, is becoming more pop- 
ular every day. 

To obtain the best results, never use a shorter cartridge in 
your rifle than it is chambered for, as you are likely to get irregular 
shooting on account of the barrel leading in front of the chamber, 
unless cleaned very carefully after every shot. 

Although the subject of rifles is an almost inexhaustible one, 
I will dwell only on the .22 caliber, my experience having a broader 
range on this particular size than upon any other. 

Your success as a marksman depends upon your rifle, and 
while | would not disclaim the merits of any rifle of first-class 
manufacture, | would call attention to the .22 Marlin, which has 
several desirable features found in no other gun of this caliber. 
This selection has been made, in my estimation, from merit alone 
and is entirely without prejudice. My opinion is based upon 
experiments made with five rifles of standard manufacture which | 
purchased in one summer. True, this was expensive, but I was 
much interested in shooting and determined to have a gun with 
which I was entirely satisfied. I purchased those of first-class make, 
one at a time, and gave each in turn a thorough test with the above 
result. I cite these points of excellence and allow my reader to 
decide whether my decision was well grounded. Its working parts 
are simplicity itself, being but five—breech bolt, firing pin, carrier 
block and ejector spring; this of course only comprises the parts 
which are to be removed when cleaning. It ejects to the side and 
away from the shooter, never throwing the empty shell in one’s 
face. As the bullets of the .22 cartridge are lubricated on the out- 
side of the shell, more or less grease collects on the carrier block, 
breech bolt, extractor hook and breech of the barrel of all rifles 
of this caliber, which, owing to the action of gases from the burnt 
powder, if it is permitted to dry, forms a hard crust that in time 
is very apt to clog the working parts and give unsatisfactory results. 
With the Marlin, by turning a thumb-screw, the side plate can be 
removed, exposing the working parts mentioned, which can be 
lifted out and thoroughly cleaned in but a moment’s time. The 
readiness with which this rifle can be taken apart, without the aid 
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even of a Screw driver, will commend itself at once to every sports- 
man who has wasted much time with others of less simple mechan- 
ism. Coupled with these qualifications will be found an accurate 
shooting barrel. 

The Colt’s, Winchester, Stevens and Remington are also guns 
of a high standard and worthy of attention, and I have only words 
of praise to say of them. 

As to the care of your rifle, | would say that if you value your 
gun it is time well spent, and recommend that where a metal clean- 
ing rod is used, the barrel be cleaned from breech to muzzle, as in 
cleaning from the breech the chambering prevents the rod from 
striking the edges of the riflings, as in cleaning from the muzzle. 
Never try to force too large a rag through the barrel-and have it 
stick hard and fast, for usually the only way to remove it is to 
burn or bore it out, either being very apt to injure the shooting 
qualities. Should a rag become fast never shoot it out, for this 
will swell the barrel just in front of the rag, but pour in oil suffi- 
cient to saturate the rag and then work it out as carefully as pos- 
sible. Never, if it can be avoided, have a rifle rechambered for a 
longer shell at any other place than the factory, for gunsmiths 
often leave a burr at the end of the riflings, which is fatal to good 
shooting, and they are also apt to use a tool a fraction too large, 
thus allowing gas to escape around the breech. 

In conclusion I would by all means recommend the reader t 
extend his shooting practice over a period of at least one year, 
mastering it a step at a time and never forgetting his ‘*blank” 
practice. 





WORTH REMEMBERING. 
MENTOR. 


Before starting out on a proposed outing, whether it is to be 
of a day’s ora week’s duration, it pays to make careful preparation. 
How often it happens that the pleasure of an excursion is dimin- 
ished and even ruined by the hurried and careless collecting together 
of the outfit, which is sure to result in some important and neces- 
sary article being left behind. Many a reader of this journal can, 
no doubt, remember—if his memory does not fail him most 
wretchedly just as this moment—of his having arrived afield ready to 
begin the day’s hunt, only to find that he had left his cartridges be- 
hind; or his luncheon, it may be, thus rendering it necessary for 
him to go hungry during the day or else return at noon. One 
sportsman of the writer’s acquaintance thus arrived at the cover, 
after a long tramp, to find that he had forgotten to bring his gun 
with him. A moment’s forethought before the departure is finally 
made, a brief mental ‘‘ stock-taking,” will frequently be a source of 
congratulation throughout the entire day 

It is well to have the excursion of the day practically mapped 
out in mind before the hunt begins, instead of wandering aimlessly 
about. A systematic method of hunting will enable one to cover 
much more thoroughly all the promising territory to be found in 
his locality. Then, too, if too often disturbed in any one retreat, 
game will take its departure permanently, preferring to remain in 
peace upon some other range, which, though it may not furnish as 
abundant food and grateful shelter, is nevertheless preferable to 
constant worriment. 

A thorough knowledge of the ground over which one is intend- 
ing to hunt is of inestimable value. It is worth while, at all times, 
to spare no pains in acquiring and retaining in memory an under- 
standing, to the minutest detail, of the contour of the country about 
one’s home or favorite haunts. Such information renders the ease 
as well as the pleasure of hunting within its precincts vastly greater. 
How much pleasanter it is to follow the courses of the well remem- 
bered footpaths and abandoned wood-roads while the dogs work 
the thick cover on either side, than to plunge aimlessly through the 
matted, bramble-webbed underbrush, accomplishing not one whit 
more as a reward for the ardous labor. 

In warfare it is a familiar saying that an advantageous position 
is as good as half the battle won. So in the trial of skill with the 
wily game birds of the forests, a familiarity with the cover trav- 
ersed, from end to end, which enables one to know and make use 
of every advantage afforded by its topography, is one of the surest 
guaranties of a heavy bag at the end of the day. 

The habit of observation when atield should be constantly cul- 
tivated until it becomes a second nature. Many sportsmen spend 
hours at a time deliberating as to the most advisable make of gun 
to purchase, the most effective load to be adopted, the superiority 
of one breed of dogs over another, and so on. All this is well in 
its way, and redounds to their benefit, no doubt; but the same time 
devoted to the study of animal life and ways, the varieties of food 
preferred by the several objects of the chase, and the influence of 
climatic and other conditions upon the movements of migratory 
birds, would prove itself, sooner or later, of fully as much value to 
them. 
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The laws of health should be observed during and immediately 
after the outing, as rigidly as at any other time, if not more so. 
Especially for one accustomed to close continement in the office or 
counting room, a season afield entails a sudden and complete change. 
A lack of sufficient protection from chilling winds and dampness 
under such circumstance results in a Severe strain upon the system, 
if not an actual indisposition. 

At night, after the long and unwonted exertion of the day, it 
requires no little effort to overcome the fatigue which overtakes 
one at such times, and devote much additional attention to one’s 
dress; and yet a change of raiment should not be omitted imme- 
diately upon reaching home, especially if any portions of the cloth- 
ing are wet. To sit, even for a short time, in damp or moist gar- 


ments after long-continued and violent exercise, is suicidal. 
No matter how full the day may have been of stirring incidents 
and pleasurable experiences, the most genuine satisfaction of all 








‘Ar Home,”’ ON A Western Rancue. 

may be derived from remembering some delicate invalid or fellow 
sportsman contined to the house by sickness, upon the return home. 
To such, a brace of birds will surely prove a most acceptable gift, 
while the appetizing flavor of the game, together with the joy of 
being remembered by another, may become of as much benefit to 
them as the bitter and nauseating compound which doubtless 
awaits them hourly. 

Or if a pocket camera has been carried during the trip, a min- 
iature glimpse of the woods and tields, or of some remarkable oc- 
currence of the day, will contribute, with the many reminiscences it 
will recall, who knows how much toward their improvement or 
final recovery? 

It is worth while to bear in mind each incident of the day’s 
outing, no matter of how seeming trivial importance. A knowl- 
edge of woodcraft is but a fund of these minor details, acquired 
from long experience and observation. That grouse, for example, 
that you flushed in the evergreen thicket during your last ramble, 
did not fly up the course of the ravine opposite by accident merely, 
but in nine out of ten cases, he, as well as the whole of his numer- 
ous kind, will do the same whenever the opportunity offers, hiding 
in the thickest evergreen at the head of the gully. That fact alone, 
borne well in mind, will give one a clue as to the hiding place of a 
flushed grouse which an ignoramus would never as much as dream 
of. It was not by chance that the woodcock you ran upon so un- 
expectedly, last fall, in the thick alder swamp, rose directly to the 
tree-tops before endeavoring to dart away from you as the most 
feasible means of escape. It is his nature to do so, his customary 
mode of flight, by remembering which, you will be more fully pre- 
pared at another time. . 

No information of such a character will ever prove a detriment 
to its possessor, but will stand him in good stead in many a trying 
moment. , 

The excursion which with the tyro would prove a disappointing 
and unsuccessful one, with its help would doubtless terminate 
much more favorably; the thicket believed to be without promise 
or likelihood of harboring anywhere within its limits any of the 
prizes so coveted by the sportsman, yet made to yield bountifully. 

It pays to remember to be courteous at all times, when afield. 
The writer would beg permission to relate briefly a little incident, 
demonstrative of the fact, which occurred in his own experience, 
and which, he must confess, suggested to him the title of this para- 
graph. 

I was once passing through the gem-like lakelets of the north- 
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ern portion of the Adirondack wilderness on a canoe trip. As I 
rounded a wooded promontory, skirting the shore in my frail craft, 
as I love to do, I suddenly came upon a stranger, a canoeist as well 
as I, bending over his boat, which was drawn out onto the narrow 
beach, evidently having met with some accident. 

Upon approaching nearer, I saw that he had, in some manner, 
punched an ugly hole in the side of his craft, which would require 
much patience and skill to remedy. Through an almost inexcusable 
oversight, he had neglected to bring with him any outfit or 
implement whatever with which to make repairs in case of accident. 
Undoubtedly his position would have been a far from pleasant 
one had not I, or someone else, happened along just at that time. 

Volunteering my assistance, together, by means of the kit I 
had with me, we managed to at length get the canoe into service- 
able shape once more, although it took us te remainder of the day 
to do so, for the entire boat had been strzined and wrenched by 
the blow; which, | afterwards learned, was caused by suddenly 
running upon a jagged, sunken rock. 

During the day a casual conversation was kept up as to our 
respective homes, destination, and so on; but within an hour after 
my departure the incident had passed from my mind, and would 
undoubtedly soon have been forgotten, had not my memory been 
refreshed in a most unexpected manner. 

Upon arriving home, I found awaiting me a beautiful cedar 
canoe and a line from my newly found friend of the accident. It 
read as follows: 

‘*Please accept the token which I send of my appreciation of 
the courtesy shown me on B lake: —one thing, among sports- 
men, at least, worth remembering.” 





.. Forestry .. 


Meanwhile, the gospel of Forest and Game Preservation must be 
preached to the American people. : 





FORESTRY RESTORATION. 


WALTER C. BROWER. 





‘Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, ye may be aye stick- 
ing in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye are sleeping. My 
father tauld me sae forty years sin’, but I ne’er faud time to mind 
him.” 

These are the words that noble Sir Walter puts in the mouth 
of the Laird of Dumbiedikes as a dying admonition to his son, in 
the eighth chapter of the Heart of Mid-Lothian. At the time this 
novel first appeared a certain Scottish earl, on reading this peculiar 
death-bed instruction for the guidance of the son, was so struck 
by the wisdom of the advice that he forthwith planted a large part 
of his own lands to trees; and the influence of those forty words 
created an extensive forestry restoration movement. 1 do not 
presume that literary advice has any such powers of persuasion in 
these days, when the leading ambition of man is to make himself 
a millionaire, and when the planting of a tree is regarded as so 
small a thing that it is not worth a second’s thought. But the 
time is rapidly approaching when the exhaustion of our natural 
forests will bring us face to face with a problem that will make the 
least concerned think, and bitterly repent that he had not sooner 
done so. 

The idea has recently occurred to me that the States of the 
middle West might, with great protit to each, unite and adopt a 
common code of forestry laws, that may be specially devised to 
encourage or even force tree planting. The conditions that exist 
in Wisconsin, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and Minnesota are so nearly the same that a common movement 
might easily be so managed that it would meet the local needs in 
all this vast region in a way to Secure a Satisfactory result. I am 
too well acquainted with the researches of science and the history 
of the world to be led astray by the assertions of those who, no 
doubt honestly enough, imagine that our denuded forests will 
restore themselves. It is an awful responsibility for anyone to set 
his face against the long list of scientists who have for hundreds 
of years been working on the problem of nature’s laws, and say 
that he ‘*knows better” than all of these, and than history, too. I 
take the stand that it is necessary to plant forests if we are to 
restore those that are lost, and that the most practical way to 
accomplish this end is for all land owners to plant and care for the 
trees till they pass the critical period of growth. The wider the 
region in which this labor is carried forward the better the 
lo this end I feel free to say that it 


chances of success will be. 
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would be wise for the present legislatures of these States to refrain 
from passing any forestry law whatever. 1 do so because no one 
can tell at present what is really needed. The great change of 
climate that has taken place, and which is still going on, has, for 
us at least, overturned all past experiences. All our forestry litera- 
ture is thus rendered obsolete, and we have got to devise new ways 
and means in order to meet the climatic conditions. 

- It would be a move in the right direction if the States were to 
take possession of all the denuded pine lands that are forfeited for 
taxes and reserve them for forestry restoration purposes, and at 
the same time to transfer all mineral wealth, that may in the future 
be found on these lands, to the public schools of the State. And 
it would be the part of wisdom to begin to negotiate for a great 
forestry alliance of the States above named. In the meantime, 
if the forestry associations were provided with a little extra fund 
to furnish the farmers with “tree literature,” printed in languages 
that they can read—English, German and Norwegian, say—a very 
useful labor would no doubt be accomplished. It would. at the 
least, lay a foundation for forestry work, and would go far towards 
Saving some part of the pine forest remnant as well as to encourage 
a more liberal amount of tree planting on the prairie regions. 

In any event it will be wise to remember what the dying Laird 
said to his son, and how he must have repented that he had not 
followed his own father’s advice. 


AFTERMATH OF FOREST FIRES. 

Slight changes in soil constituents effect corresponding changes 
in the plants which the soil nourishes. Inasmuch as, after a heavy 
forest tire, the soil is absolutely surcharged with alkali, the original 
vegetation cannot assert itself because the soil constituents are 
changed, and so disappears. Consequently, the same stock seeds 
would not germinate even if the ground were filled with them. 
And if assorted seeds were to be dropped on the burnt district those 
would flourish best which could stand the most alkali. If the con- 
stituents of all plants were precisely the same, there would be but 
one genus and no varieties. It would seem to be an easy matter 
for an agricultural chemist to select suitable trees for reforesting 
a burnt tract by subjecting an assorted lot to analysis, and then to 
treat the soil in accordance with the ascertained results so as to 
adapt it to the new growth. It is obvious that some would thrive 
while others would not grow at all. Is not this so?—Ep. F. & S. 


REPLY. 
DIVISION OF FORESTRY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
January 29, 1897. 





Editor Field and Stream: 

I have your suggestive letter of January 22, which I have read 
with interest as showing how one may run from correct premises 
into wrong channels. There is no doubt that plants and even trees 
are to some extent dependent upon chemical constituents of the soil, 
nor is there any doubt that in large conflagrations a considerable 
amount of potash is lodged on the soil and partly leached through. 
This, however, would not be sufficient to prevent any of the tree 
species that occupied the soil before to thrive as long as the physi- 
cal conditions of the soil upon which they mainly depend are not 
changed. 

It is still an open question whether the ash constituents of a 
plant are there because necessary for the growth of the same, or 
are only fortuitous. Especially. is this latter supposition strongly 
supported with regard to trees, the mineral ashes simply remaining 
behind as the water containing the same in solution is transpired. 

Your idea that if plant constituents were all the same there 
would be only one genus, is hardly philosophical, because with the 
variation of proportions of the same constituents there would be 
variations in the plant. Besides, the whole chemistry of the plant 
is not sufticient to account for generic and specitic differences. 
For instance, all our chemistry would not suffice to show any 
difference between a certain number of species of pine, and yet 
they are morphologically well distinguished. The chemical con- 
stituents of the soil are to the forester of the least moment; it is 
the physical condition, especially with reference to water capacity, 
that determines the distribution of tree growth. 

I have read your article when it came out in the copy you so 
kindly sent me of FIELD AND STREAM, and also the suggestion of 
using an almanac for the propaganda of our forestry movement. 
To tell you the truth, | am beginning to cut myself loose from the 
necessity of popular propaganda, leaving this for others who are 
better fitted to that kind of work, confining myself more and 
more to the development of the technical side. 1 have, however, 
written a short chapter for the Farmer's Almanac, published at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and of course am ready to do my duty when 
I must. 

I wish some action could be brought about among the sporting 
clubs, as suggested in my article for your December number. 

Yours truly, B. E. FERNOW, Chief. 
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The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon the 
tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 


How could Cleopatra have feasted Mark Antony with eight 
wild boars roasted whole at one supper, and other meat suitable, 
if the earth had not been a bountiful mother?—J/;aak Walton. 


THE NORTHWESTERN CLUB. 


Editor Western Field and Stream: 

Considerable has been said this winter about holding a bench 
ghow in the Twin Cities. To make the awards count, such an ex- 
hibition has to be held under the American Kennel Club rules, 
necessitating the existence of a local club in affiliation with the 
national organization to become responsible for its proper conduct. 
As a show seemed a certainty for a time, the promoters canvassed 
the situation pretty thoroughiy in view of laying the foundation 
for an influential association in St. Paul and Minneapolis. And in- 
asmuch as the Dakotas and perhaps Northern Wisconsin are as much 
interested as Minnesota, it was thought best to make it comprehen- 
sive enough to cover the claims and special needs of these sections, 
in order to enlist their hearty co-operation. To make it valuable 
to them a protective feature was proposed. And it being pointed 
out that the Minnesota Society for the Protection of Dogs already 
occupied a portion of the field so far as Minnesota is concerned, 
an amalgamation of the two was at once suggested. This plan ap- 
pealed favorably to all concerned, for the reason that a Kennel 
Club properly embraces such a feature anyway, and that the com- 
bination would work harmoniously, and result in a prosperous 
alliance. And then the idea of including game and fish along with 
dogs in the protective department was proposed; but, as before, 
it was found that the Minnesota Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion already covered the ground in that direction; and as it had 
become recognized as the most valuable ally of the constituted 
State Commission, it was feared that it might not consider such a 
move with favor. However, a canvass of a number of the leading 
members developed a very friendly attitude toward the plan. They 
gave as reasons, that owing to the purely voluntary character of 
the society, lack of organization, activity and funds, comparatively 
little was accomplished; and that if the proposed Kennel Club 
scheme of having a special ofticer to act as the mouthpiece of the 
membership in aiding the State Commission and punching up the 
game wardens when necessary, could be carried out, it would be 
a decided improvement on the present methods. Then, too, the 
work could be extended to the other States named, and by the 
general co-operation, much of the present poaching could be etfect- 
ively handled. 

“And so the movement has been crystallizing slowly, until now 
it seems to be an assured fact. Much encouragement has been re- 
ceived from North and South Dakota. It is thought that tive hun- 
dred names can be secured from that section, and that half as many 
will respond from Wisconsin, If this is the case, Minnesota ought 
to contribute enough to swell the number to two thousand. With 
this accomplished, a dog thief after a year or so would be a curi- 
osity. The Minnesota Society has been in existence less than four- 
teen months, and had recovered twenty-eight out of twenty-nine 
losses reported. And the newspapers state that the lost dog notices 
in St. Paul have fallen off over half in that time, so it would seem 
that the society has had a deterrent influence on the work of dog 
thieves. A protective association has recently been formed at 
Winnipeg to operate throughout Manitoba, which, it is said, stands 
ready to exchange courtesies with the one here. If such an alliance 
is formed, it would seem well nigh impossible for a thief to get a 
dog out of this Northwestern country. The rules provide for tiling 
with the club a full description of the dog, together with his pic- 
ture, if he have one. A tag is then issued similar to the ordinary 
city license tag, to be fastened to the collar. A complete roll is 
kept of all baggagemen, expressmen and others on the railroads 
through whose hands or under whose observation a stolen dog 
would be apt to come, as well as the chiefs of police, detectives, 
etc. When a loss is reported, posters are at once sent in all these 
directions headed with a half tone picture of the dog, followed by 
a careful description of him, and the offer of a reward of $50 for 
nformation which will lead to the conviction of the party stealing 
or detaining him. It is also proposed to publish in the sporting 
papers and perhaps in some of the dailies. In addition to this, the 
club will hang up a reward of $100 for the conviction of anyone 
poisoning a dog belonging to one of its members. And it is the 
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intention to prosecute every one of these cases to the full extent of 
the law. 

The protective department will be under the supervision of 
the assistant secretary, and any member desiring action taken in 
reference to infractions of the game or fish laws, or the inefticiency 
of or neglect of duty by, any game warden or deputy, may address 
his complaints to this officer and his name will be treated contiden- 
tially. In fact,a breach of this confidence, except by permission 
ot the informant, is made ground for removal from office and sus- 
pension from the club. In this way it is believed that all violations 
of the law coming to the notice of every member will be commun- 
icated to the assistant secretary, and at his instance properly looked 
after. For example, a sportsman at Red Lake may know of an in- 
dividual who is killing game out of season, or has contraband game 
in his possession. He may not desire to mix up in the matter by 
complaining to the authorities and so he keeps still about it. But 
as a member of the Club he can send in the facts and the assistant 
secretary will at once advise the State Commissioner, and the law- 
breaker is spotted. Then, too, if a deputy is not attending to his 
business, or is guilty of impropriety in office, it furnishes a way of 
informing his chief without embarrassing the complainant. All 
this will make the Club influential with the game wardens, put its 
ofticer in position to defeat the selection of incompetent deputies, 
and result in building up an auxiliary to the State department 
which will enable it to stamp out all kinds of poaching. It is 
hoped that the co-operation of the public will be generous, so that 
the Club may in a short time be able to offer rewards for the con- 
victions of this class of offenses also. 

The objects of the proposed Club, according to the constitu- 
tion which has been framed, are, ‘‘the promotion of sportsmanship 
and the interests of sportsmen; the protection of dogs, game and 
fish; and the holding of bench shows, field trials, and coursing 
meetings.” The protective department has been sufficiently re- 
viewed. In addition to the foregoing, ‘‘the promotion of sports- 
manship and the interests of sportsmen,” will be carried on within 
the Club, as is evidenced by the following portion of the article on 
membership: ‘It shall be the duty of all members to support the 
constitution and by-laws, promote the interests of the society in 
all legitimate ways, obey all the laws of the State, refrain from buy- 
ing or Selling game, report immediately to the secretary any breach 
of this constitution and by-laws by any other member,” etc. A 
subsequent article provides for disciplining members for violations 
of duty through this notice sent to the secretary, which leads to 
an investigation by the board of directors having power to suspend 
or expel. As is the case with the other class of reports made to 
the assistant secretary, the name of the complainant must be kept 
confidential unless he gives his permission for its use, and breach 
of the confidence is made cause for peremptory expulsion from 
the Club. 

There is no doubt that these provisions are calculated to pro- 
mote ‘*‘ sportsmanship.” The bench show feature is also designed 
to do much good. Some of the finest dogs in the world are in the 
Northwest, and an exhibition of this sort would arouse more in- 
terest among breeders and dog men generally than anything else 
which could be done. By devoting the proceeds to charity it would 
pay well, especially if an arrangement could be made to divide time 
between the two cities, giving two of the four days to eachene. For 
next year it has been proposed to arrange the dates of the different 
exhibitions so that an uninterrupted circuit can be had, commenc- 
ing with Boston and New York if possible, and following with 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Louisville, Pittsburg and Baltimore. If this 
can be accomplished it will result in lessening all the principal ex- 
penses necessary to be incurred by both clubs and exhibitors, and 
make feasible the employment of special cars for transportation. 
The secretary-treasurer will probably be E. D. Brown, Lumber Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis, and the assistant secretary, Frank F. 
Loomis, Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul. SPORTSMAN, 


BEAVER IN MINNESOTA. 


Would you have the kindness to inform me, through your 
columns, if beavers exist in this State naturally, and if so, in what 
sections they may be found? I am informed that elk are to be 
found in northern Minnesota, but have never heard of any being 
shot. Are they very scarce? Joun R. GILL. 


Ans. Beaver were formerly quite abundant in the northern 
tier of counties in this State, but have become so scarce that it is 
proposed to call close time on them for five years. Up to 1888 
there were quite a few elk in what is now Roseau County, and 
some scattering specimens in the counties to the eastward. In 
1879 a band of elk came within eleven miles of Hallock. There are 
traces of an old beaver dam at Hallock now, a half mile north of 
town. 
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[This department will be open to the publication of communications 
relating to the features of the field, stream and allied subjects. Cor- 
respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 
names-—not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea- 
sons, ete., are always desired.] 


A SUGGESTION. 
Editor of Western Field and Stream: 

There is one source of destruction to deer, moose and also to 
small game in the northern part of our State (Minn.) which seems, 
so far as | know, to have been overlooked entirely by our law- 
makers; one of the most destructive and one which I think a 
little favorable legislation would remedy in a great measure. As is 
well known, the Indians leave their reservations in summer, and 
camping in some favorable location, hunt and fish not only for 
their immediate use, but shoot deer in the evening when they come 
to the lakes and jerk the meat for future use. They also, in the 
early fall, camp around the rice lakes, ostensibly to gather rice, 
where the same thing is repeated, and they also take the local hatch 
of ducks and other small game in the close season and before the 
ducks can fly. I would suggest that they be allowed to gather the 
rice, but as they do not need tirearms for this purpose, that ‘they 
be obliged to leave their guns on their reservations, and that the 
gun of any Indian found outside the limits of the reservation at such 
times be confiscated. Would like to hear from others on the 
subject through the columns of your journal. E. W. D. 


The Forestry Commission should see to this. —Ep. F. & S. 


A RED LAKE DEER HUNT. 


On Nov. 5, Wesley, Alexander and Otto Burnham and George 
Sebastian left Crookston, Minn., via the Great Northern road, for 
McIntosh, en route to the Red Lake pines on a deer hunt. At 
McIntosh they were met by Charles Russell with a team and on the 
third day arrived at Diamond Lake, a beautiful, sequestered, pine- 
girt sheet of water 60 miles from the railroad, and their permanent 
camping ground. 

Next day they built a log cabin 14x14 feet and moved into it, 
and the following morning Wesley Burnham drew tirst blood after 
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an hour’s hunt. A half hour later Sebastian also killed a big 8-year 
old buck. The succeeding day no deer were shot, but a nice bunch 
of partridges were added to the larder. On Nov. 11 Wesley Burn- 
ham killed a doe and Sebastian brought down three deer in five 
shots. On the 12th Russell and W. Burnham followed two deer 
all afternoon and got them just before dark. Otto Burnham killed 


a buck next day and Russell repeated his performance of the day 
before. On the 14th O. Burnham killed two bucks, Russell one, W. 
Burnham one, and A. Burnham two fine does. 

Deer were aS common as squirrels all about on the 16th, and 
six were shot, of which A. Burnham got three and W. and O. 
Burnham and Russell each one. The following day two were 
added to the score. On the 18th A. Burnham wounded a big timber 
wolf but he got away. Some fine fish from the lake was added to 
the supper bill of fare. 

Nov. 19 was spent in hunting partridges. All had now killed 
tive deer, except Sebastian, who had shot but four and was the 
only man in camp privileged to shoot another. 

Nov. 20, the last day of the season, opened crisp and cold, and 
all turned out to beat the woods for Sebastian. After about an 
hour’s drive a tine buck broke cover and Sebastian stopped him 
with the second shot; and thus ended a most successful deer hunt. 

After waiting two days for the team, the party left Diamond 
Lake the morning of the 23rd, arriving at Russell's at 11:30 the same 
night, when they had the pleasure of sitting down to the first meal 
prepared by a woman they had eaten for three weeks. Inthe morning 
they pulled into Mcintosh, had a picture taken of the load, and after 
a solemn compact to repeat the hunt if all were alive in 1897, took 
the train for Crookston and home. W. A. BURNHAM. 


FEATHERED GAME IN NORTHERN NEBRASKA. 
A progressive correspondent reports the following deplorable 
state of things from Nebraska: 
Last spring large numbers of prairie chickens were breeding in 
Antelope County and but for the pot-hunters, tine sport might have 
been had in the fall. These ‘‘sportsmen” began their work as early 


HUNTING IS NOT 
ALLOWED HERE. 








as the 4th of July, when the ‘‘chicks” were not more than one- 
third grown. Consequently, by the 1st of September there was 
very little chicken hunting here, the few surviving ones being very 
wild, and most of these have now gone into the innermost recesses 
of the sand hills. 

rhe familiar ‘* Bob White” was heard in the woods along the 
Elkhorn River, from all four points of the compass on pleasant 
mornings and evenings in late summer and early fall. But the quail 
almost vanished with the snows of November. During that time it 
was easy for a hunter to go out for a few hours and bring back six 
or eight quail. But the pot-hunters were also at work. The quail 
would not ‘‘ flush” readily because of the snow and I have seen these 
men shoot into a bumch of quail, sitting within ten feet of the gun; 
instead of “ flushing” them as a true sportsman would do, and then 
running a chance of getting one or two in the air. Large numbers 
of quail were shipped to eastern markets from Neligh this fall. The 
game law is never enforced around here and if it goes on this way 
much longer there will be no game. There was fair duck and jack- 
snipe shooting here this fall. Jackrabbits and ‘ cotton-tails” are 
about the only game remaining. | think there is no State which 
has less enforcement of game laws than Nebraska. 

Neligh, Neb. MERRITT Cary. 


AN INDIGNANT TEXAN SPORTSMAN. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

Having seen so much in the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM about 
game hogs and market hunters from ail over the country, | would 
like asmali corner to tell about the kind we have in Southern Texas, 
on the Rio Grande River. About January 15th, this year, an out- 
fit came in and located at a small railroad station, called Fort Han- 
cock, on the border close to Mexico, and commenced netting quail, 
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FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for tw« 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.0¢ 
per inch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 

FUR SALE.—Finest mounted whole buffalo in existence 
awork of art, $1,000. Also two heads, one at $200 am 
yneat $250. Address this journal. 

FOR SALE.—A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 


rough. No more sound ones obtainable, 5O0c, 75¢ and 


$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on | 


whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 


this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.” Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or double. 
geautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- 
able as a ladies’ horse. A bargain. Address this office. 

FOR SALE.—New Columbia gentleman’s light weight 
bicvele at a bargain. Address this office. 

OR SALE.—Fine Puffalo Head, $110; another at $140. 
fik Heads from $35 to $60. Mountain Sheep, Antelope 
and Mountain Goat Heads. Deer Heads from $8.50 to 


$17. Buffalo Cow, mounted whole, $225. Mountain 
Sheep, whole mounted, from $30 to $65. Henry W. 


jowling, 715 University avenue S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

wrOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 14, 1% oz. shot, 
and 214, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
py manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
bvB.G.1.Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. 

FOR SALE.—No. 4 Folding Kodak, new and complete, 
$45; new Remington, B Grade, Ejector Gun, 12-30-744, 
an extra fine stock, $55; also bargain in Duck Boats. 
address J, this office. 

WANTED.—CANVASSERS can make 
this journal than any similar one. Try it. Others are 
doing splendidly. So can you. See also our Photo 
Buttons, the latest fad, in another column. 

WANTED.—Live Pigeons. State quantity and 
Address this office. 


more money with 


price. 


KENNEL. 

FOR SALE.—English Setter Dog, black, white and tan, 
body ticked, perfect beauty, broke on chicken and quail, 
sire Doc Quinn No, 19466, dam Minnesota No. 20608 by 
Champion Monk of Furness; also orange and white 
English Setter Dog 2'5 years old, well broke on chicken 
and quail, good ranger and very stylish. Will sell cheap 
f taken at once. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke Street, 
§t. Paul, Minn. 


AT STUD. 


Black, White and Tan English Setter 
DOC QUINN, 19406. 


Unsurpassed in the field. Sire, Champion Monk of 
Furness; Dam, Merry Girl, by Ch. Count Noble ex. Blanch 
Gladstone, a sister of Ch. Paul Gladstone. Fee, $15 cash. 
Address Paul H. Gotzian, St. Paul, Minn. 





Do youown a Dog? Do you want to control that Dog? 
Do you want to train that Dog? 
Then get the latest work from the press, just issued, 
and profusely illustrated, entitled 


CHIC AND I, 


or, The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 


By Ben Hur, 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 
FREE asa premium for three subscribers, in paper, and 
four, in cloth edition. 


Thee Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the Whip. 


F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 

THRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full- 
- page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
imount, or free as a premium for three new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and four for the $1.50 edition. 

Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, 
Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. Paul. 


By ED. 


THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 






BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, ILL. 


SEE OUR VALUABLE PREMIUM OFFER OF GUNS, BICYCLES, BOATS, CAMERAS, 





Clumber Kennel, 
| OTTAWA, CANADA. 


The Dogs of this Kennel have won upwards of 1,000 
prizesin the past. They can do so in the future. [ly 
|famous Clumber Spaniels are World-Renowned. 
| Dogs and Puppies for sale: and Dogs at Stud of the best 
blood obtainable, in the following breeds: English 
; Mastiffs, Great Danes, Russian Wolfhounds, Collies, 
|} English Setters, Irish Water Spaniels, Field Spaniels, 
Irish Terriers, Black and Tan Terriers, St. Bernards (R. 
j}and §., Greyhounds. Beagles, Bob-tail Sheep dogs, 
Irish Setters, Clumber Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels; Fox 
Terriers (Smooth, Airedale Terriers. Address in every 
| instance: F. H. F. MERCER, Ottawa, Canada. 


For Short Range Shooting 
with choke bore gun, use the 
NEW WRINKLE SHOT SPREADER. 


Enlarges the pattern, you get more birds and 
none will be mangled. 100 by mail, 25 cts., 





|} mention gauge. Address Box 1115, McPherson, 
Kansas. 
SHOOTING AND FISHING. For Sale.— 


One-third mile of shore line on Forest Lake, ad- 
jacent to Gov. Merriam’s summer 25 
miles from St. Paul, with excellent shooting and 
| fishing in season, and long known as one of the 
| best ducking grounds in Minnesota. Thirty-two 
acres, title clear, price S100 per acre, one-third 
Address 


residence, 


cash. 
Office of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


WYOMING RANCHE FOR SALE. 

| One of the well-known guides in Wyoming offers for 
sale on account of the ill-health of his wife requiring a 
complete change of scene and lower altitude, one of the 
prettiest ranches in that sportsman’s paradise, consisting 
of 280 acres,river full length of place, nice ranche build- 
ings, good meadow, range for 20,000 head, unstocked, 
timber abundant, good irrigation, unlimited water, dam 
and ditch cost over $1000; cattle, horses, furniture. 
tools and everything complete, including a four-horse 
team, 2 wagons, 4 saddles, tents, &c., for the business of 
outfitting hunters, which in itself should pay $500 to 
$1000 a year. One or two young men fond of hunting. 
who have $2000 cash, will find this a bonanza. 

Address *“Ranche,” care this journal. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


-« HUNTERS TRAPPERS § 
| & : = 
|? GUIDE: : 

* “HANDSOMELY |LLUSTRATED © 
Best Guide ever published, cloth bound, 50 cents post- 





paid. Market report and other valuable information 
sent free. Consignments solicited. Address. 


| NORTHWESTERN HIDE AND FUR CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW TIME 


St. Paul and [linneapolis to the Pacific 
Coast. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


The Overland Train 
Minneapolis, 1:35 p.m 
on Chicago and Southern lines. 
enables passengers from the 
journey without waiting. 


now leaves St. Paul, 1 p. m., 
, daily, after the arrival of trains 

This change in time 
East to continue their 


Arrives 8:25 p.m.) Ist day 


Fargo f 

Grand Forks 10:30 p.m. . 
Butte :30a.m.j/2d day 
Anaconda 10:45 a. m. ” 





MINI ons susenins wurseaninonenness -m. - 
Portland a.m.|3d day 
Seattie...... Oa. m, ni 


CONNECTIONS.-At Spokane for Kootenaiand Coeur 
d'Alene mining districts, and Eastern Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon points. 

At Wenatchee for Lake Chelan and Methow and Oka- 
nogan mining districts. 

At Seattle with the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamships 
for the Orient, and with steamers and cars for Puget 
Sound Points, California and Alaska. 

At Portland with trains to Willamette Valley points, 
12 hours in advance of other lines. Also with trains 
and steamers to Pacitic Coast points. 

The Great Northern runs Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars serving meals a la carte), Family Tourist Sleepers, 
etc., and sells tickets to all parts of the West, the Pacific 
Coast and Oriental Countries. 

For further information apply 
agent, or address 

F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


to your local ticket 


Good Lands in Minnesota. 


The best farm lands to be found in the State 
are along the line of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. Purchase a ticket to Madison or Dawson, 
in Lac Qui Parle Co., Minn., at the cheap Home- 
seekers rates in effect on 
and 16, March 2 and 16, April 6 and 20, May 4 
and 18, and convince yourself that less than 30 
Other 
Crop 


Tuesdays, February 2 


bushels of wheat per acre is a small crop. 
including corn, 
failures unknown. 

For rates and particulars call on nearest agent 
of the M. & St. L. R. R. or address A. B. Cutts, 
G. P. & T. A., M. & St. L. R. R., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


cereals, in proportion. 


, -» 
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PAUL, MINN. 


On lege 
7 
The Leading Business College in the Northwest. 


PRACTICAL—RELIABLE. 


Twelve Years 


oe. 


THOROUGH 


Established 


Prof. F. A. MARO 


ago. 





, Principal and Prop. 

Students can enter atany time. Day and night schools 
throughout the year. A course in this college is the 
quickest and surest road to success. Students can earn 
board. For terms, catalogue and full particulars, address 
the PRINCIPAL. 


Shattuck School, 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 
Rev. JAMES DosBiN, D. D., RECTOR. 
Lieut. A. T. ABBOTT, U. S. A., COMMANDANT. 


Admirably equipped for education and care 
of boys of twelve years and upward. The train- 
ing superior to anything possible in a day school. 
Send for catalogue and learn its advantages before 
deciding the important question of a school for 
your boy. Address the Rector. 


ETC. 
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and in three weeks’ time they had shipped from Fort Hancock A th t Lit A 
alone twelve hundred dozen quail to St. Louis and Chicago. or wes erary gency 
Now, these words | got directly from the railroad agent in | 
person, who made out the way-bills for shipment. | = 
These quail are the same as the California valley quail and were 
scattered along the RioGrande River plentifully, and | had two TYPEWRITING AND REVISION OF AUTHORS’ 
good days with them early in the season, but it will take them about MANUSCRIPTS 
three years to recruit up again to anywhere near the numbers that no salad oe 
were there last fall. 
This is a mountainous country and there ; are many blacktail 
deer, but | have known of one outfit coming in here and shipping 


out three big farm wagon-loads of dried hides alone, and not sav- three times as much chance of acceptance as a manu- 
ing a single pound of the meat. 


Scrt, itten with a pen.” —The stor 
| hope and wish that we shall have laws that will permit the cript writt “7 The Writer, Boston. 


hanging of these fiends or killing them on sight. It is not the local FEES: 
hunter that is destroying our game birds and animals; it is these 
fiends. Let us have a law that will prevent any public carrier from 
moving any wild game under any circumstances, and then our 
game will recruit. Also a law that any one person is only allowed 
two deer or One moose in each season and when he ships them 


“A typewritten manuscript today stands at least 


(1.) For reading any manuscript of not more than 3000 words 
and giving a list of publications most likely to accept it, 
50 cents, and 25 cents for each additional 1000 words. 

(2.) For aletter of general advice, 50 cents, in addition to the 


home that he be obliged to accompany them on the same train. : reading fee. az ; . 

Now, these are my ideas of game laws, and to have them uni- (3.) For correction and revision of manuscripts of 3000 words 
form all over our States. Wishing WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM the or less and making new typewritten copy, $5.00; for each 
success that it deserves, W. H. FLETCHER. additional 1000 words, $1.50. 


Alpine, Texas, Feb. 1, 1897. (4.) For one typewritten copy of manuscript, at the rate of 
six cents a hundred words; for each other copy, two cents 
: yagi aaceaceeiiens a hundred words. Poetry or dialect, eight cents a hundred 

words. No manuscript copied for less than 50 cents. 
Crap iene, and ‘Rote. (5.) For reading a book manuscript of from 40,000 to 100,000 
words and giving a list of publishers and general letter of 
Feb, 8-20—Hot Springs, og The Arkansaw Traveler's first grand annual advice, $10.00. 
) oO snt; S1O,Q00 purses ¢ a P bys. § renir 
program ready Jan, Ist,’ Address. all communications to John J, | All fees must in every instance accompany the manuscript. 
Sumpte:, Jr., Box 111, Hot Springs, Ark. Services two, three and four are optional with the sender. 
—— : ———$—— Stamps should be inclosed for the return of the manuscript to 


UNTING IS NOT! E the author. 
' “iy bce HERE, ” 
nd jee ) 


REMEMBER: <4 Manuscript well prepared is half sold. 






Address NORTHWEST LITERARY AGENCY, 


' St. Paul, Minn. 
919 Pioneer Press Bldg. | 


Reference: The Western Field and Stream. | 
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March 23-25—New York City.—The Interstate Association’s fifth annual | 
Grand American Handicap at live birds. ] 
April 14-16—Atchison, Kansas.—Lou Erhardt’s great annual tournament, 
open to all and amateur classes. ] 
April 15-17—San Antonio, Tex.—_-Tournament of the San Antonio Gun Club. 
Open to amateurs only. Willard T. Simpson, Chairman Ex. Com. ] 
April 20-23—Lincoln, Neb.—Twenty-first annual of State Sportsmen’s Asso- , 
ciation. 
/ 
Secretaries of gun clubs can put in a good stroke for the cause 
we are working for by persuading the members of their clubs to 
subscribe for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. Is not this a matter . 
of mutual interest? ‘ 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! | ( 
The following letter from the Laflin and Rand Powder Com- | 
pany explains itself: 1 
Editor Western Field and Stream: | 
Will you kindly, in your next issue, state that our present stock | 
of the ‘* Souvenir Kegs,” which we have been sending to Gun Clubs, 
is exhausted. 
We are being flooded with letters, referring to your journal, 
and we take this method of answering them. 
AN ARTICLE OF MERIT. ; 
\ 
Messrs. G. W. Cole & Company, of No. 111 Broadway, New . 
York, will send by express, prepaid, to the secretary of any gun F 
club, samples of their ‘‘3 in 1” for distribution among the members a 
of the club. WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM has had the pleasure of al 
reading a number of letters from prominent sportsmen, speaking in 
the highest terms of this preparation. Messrs. Cole & Co’s | , 
advertisement will be found on another page. Mention WESTERN - ee ’ aid . 
FIELD AND STREAM. | vad Wen oa co = P 
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remiums 


In working for premiums it is well to bear in mind the following: 

Ist. How easy is it to get subscribers ? 

2d. Is the publication one that I care to recom- 
mend ? 

We will leave it with you to decide these questions, believing you 
will coincide with the many who write us, saying: ‘It is so much 
easier to get subscribers for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM than 
any other publication I have tried before,” or, ‘1 would rather 
undertake to get 100 subscribers for your journal than 25 for any 
other,” &c. So you see it is not so much after all how big a 
percentage you get on cash subscribers as it is how many sub- 
scribers you can get with the same effort. 

However, to still further stimulate 
more gcod friends and workers in all parts of North America, we 
make the following new and liberal offer: 

We will send you 
any standard article of American manufacture valued at $5 or over, 
which you may select, and allow you tifty cents or half the price 
of every new paid subscription you send us, in payment for the 
article you decide you want. 

For instance 
if you get 10 new subscribers you are entitled to any $5 article: 
50 new Subscribers, any $25 article; 200 subscribers, any $100 article. 

In some instances 
where we have made special arrangements with the manufacturers, 
we can give you articles worth 75 and even 100 percent of the 
amount you send us in subscriptions. 

Do not wait. Now 
is the best time to start work. Send ten cents to cover postage 
on sample copies or secure them of your newsdealer. You can 
send the subscriptions as fast as you get 5 or more, accompanied 
with the cash, and they will be credited to your account. You can 
decide at any time on the article you want and it will be promptly 
forwarded when you have sent in the required number of paid 
subscriptions. 

We would suggest 
if you are situated in a small place and wish to work up a large 
list, that you write your friends in other places to help you. 

We enumerate here a few of the desirable 
articles you will likely want: 

Guns, Rifles or any kind of Firearm, Coats, Boots, 
Gun Cases or anything imaginable in sportsmen’s accoutrements 
or apparel, Fish Rods, Reels or anything for the angler, 
Bicycles or any bicycle sundries, Cameras or accessories, 
Pianos or any other musical instruments, Typewriters, 
Field Glasses, Boats, Gymnasium or Athletic Goods, 
or anything that money can buy in standard and desirable goods of 
American manufacture. 

Here are a few of the exceptional offers, 

An extremely desirable $350 Upright Piano for 300 sub- 
scribers. 

Any $150 Smith, Lefever, Forehand or other ejector, or Parker, 
Colt, or any of the leading Guns for 200 subscribers. 

Any Smith, Remington, Densmore, or other highest priced 
Typewriter for 150 subscribers. 

Any highest grade $100 or $125 Bicyele for 150 subscribers. 

A number of choice $100 Bieyeles for 100 subscribers. 


“s ss 75 as “6 675 we 
“6 va 50 * “«. &» 
A good $30 or $35 double hammer Gun for 30 ** 
” single ejecting coc om * 


Let us know what particular gun, bicycle, &c., you want and 
we will tell you how many subscribers are required, but do not 
put us to useless correspondence unless you mean to do business, 
and you can best prove that by securing your first five subscribers 
and sending them with your enquiry. 

Make all remittances payable to John P. Burk- 
hard, and address all correspondence to him, 
Pioneer Press Building, St, Paul, Minn, 


Where to Eat. 


Visitors to St. Paul and all others should keep in mind 


Delicatessen 


Two blocks from Union Depot. 
or shoppers. 


Convenient for business men 
Good food, well cooked, and at moderate prices. 


321-325 Robert Street. 1, W. LABAU, Prop. 


Zeennebeneet s Celebrated Water Colors. 


‘*A Side Shot’’ (over decoys), Redheads and Canvasbacks. Size 15x22. 
‘*A Lost Opportunity,’’ Blue Bills. Size 11x14. 
‘¢ Stopping an Incomer,’’ Mallards. Size 11x14. 

Sent carefully packed, postpaid. Price, with one year’s subscription to the 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $5.00, or will be given as a premium for 10 new 
subscribers. 





WE CURE 


Eves AND Ears. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING, 


and may save you much suffering to call personally 
or write us for an opinion of your case. We can 
refer to a number of prominent people in St. Paul 
and vicinity whom we have cured. 
We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross-Eyes, Ptergium, Ingrowing 
Lashes, Granulated Lids, Obstructed Tear Ducts, etc., etc. We have 
a staff of expert specialists in diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Skin, Nerves and Blood. 





Please mention this paper when you write us 


St. Paul Medical & Surgical Institute 
Merrill Bidg.,Cor. 5th and St. Peter Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











ISTAKES in this life are of too frequent occurence. 
Avoid making one by sending stamp for a sample 
copy of 


Sports Atield 


The oldest Sportsmen’s Magazine in the West. The 
BEST inthe WORLD. Interesting serials and 
brilliant short stories of sport and adventure. Departments 
covering Field Sports in their every branch. $1.20 per year, with 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $2.00. 

Address SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., Chicago. 


JOHN CLARK, D. L. AHERN, 
Mngr. Night Patrol. 








JOHN J. O'CONNOR, 
Gen’! Mngr. 


O’Connor’s 
Detective Agency 


Night Patrol, 


126 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


All business confidential and handled with promptness 
and efficiency, Special attention given to procuring testi- 
mony in civil actions. No divorces, 


Gen’! Supt. 


Telephone 555, Correspondence Solicited. 











248 FIELD AND 


Mr. Theo. H. Beaulieu, an educated and well informed 
Chippewa of White Earth, who is also United States examiner of 
Indian lands, has copyrighted a homeseeker’s map of that portion 
of the Red Lake Reservation which has been recently opened to 
Settlement, prepared from latest surveys and examinations. It 
shows not only the ceded lands, but also the exact proportion of 
pine land, meadow, swamp and agricultural lands, and must be of 
great advantage to purchasers of either. Railroads and other easy 
routes of access are given. It would be well if just such a map 
were prepared for all similar lands. This region is full of game and 
fish, and was fully described by Prof. Warren Upham and Editor 
McKenzie of the Crookston Times inthe May issue of WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM. 





Every dog has its day, but the nights belong to the cats. 





BRE’R RABBIT. 

If any sportsman in good standing and well qualified wishes 
to make it hot for a jack rabbit, let him treat it with bird pepper 
and the other condiments known to the French cuisine. There are 
cooks and chefs, and maitres de hotel, but few cuisinieres have the 
faculty of treating rabbits ina manner that will make them feel their 
value to the sportsman who seeks their society. In Germany the 
hares whose good fortune it isto be brought thus into favor are 
termed ‘‘hasen pfeffer,” and in New Orleans and Barataria and 
the Acadian precincts adjacent, no dish is so highly esteemed by 
epicures as this same old ‘‘Bre’r Rabbit” in form. No man in 
St. Paul—we speak by the card——can present the subject matter to 
fastidious citizens in such a delectable manner as Edward Cooper. 
Who Edward Cooper is, let those who are interested ascertain by 
legitimate means. 


HUNTING IS NOT 





Il. 


Every dogowner should have a copy of both “Chic and I” and 
“The Amateur Trainer,” advertised in our business columns. 


DOND VIP DOT DOG. 


Von day lats fall l vent hurtin 
Vid a feller vot kom from the East: 
Ile vos drest in a vay dot vos killin, 
Und his corderoy pants dey vos creased. 


His gun vos a muley from London, 
Und his dog vos a big soundin kind; 
His shells dey vos loaded vit niter, 
Und dot gun trowed dem always pehind. 


Ven ve kom vere the schickens perhaps vos, 
He let dot dog vent from der string, 
Und he vistle und say “To ho,’*-—**Heel dere,” 


Und lots more vords vot dond mean sometin 


Pooty kwick up vent an olt schicken, 
“Pop-pish” vent dot injecter gun; 

Den de dog he vent rite avay licken, 
Coz he said he vas shpoilin his fun. 


Den | put my olt fusee rite strait out, 
Und dot schicken he fall down und die; 
Und dot feller he yells “Vat you doin?” 
Und I say, “O, youst vipen your eye.” 


Und py grab he gits mad like der tuyfel, 
Und he say to me, “You're a pig hog,” 
Den he lays down his gun und gits ready, 
Und—once more pegins vippin his dog. 
Den my Deutsch it kom up to der tip top, 
Und | say, “Now, look here you galoot— 





STREAM. 


Mark! 





The Finest 
Train in | 
the World. 


Is the ‘*New North-Western Limited” which leaves 
Minneapolis 7.30 and St. Paul 8.10 every night for 
Chicago, via the North-Western Line. 

From the mammoth engine to last car in the train 
everything is brand new and represents latest and best 
ideas for absolute comfort and luxury while traveling. 
Besides the splendid butfet-library coach, really a club- 
room on wheels, there is a magnificent private com- 
partment sleeping car, just the thing for ladies, families 
or those who desire privacy; luxuriously appointed 
standard sleeping cars and the most comfortable and 
well equipped day coaches ever offered the traveling 
public. 

This ‘‘New Limited” train is admitted by the press 
as well as by thousands of people of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis who have inspected it and also by many 
others of North Dakota, Montana, Washington and 
Oregon, who have recently rode on it, as being with- 
out any question the finest train in the world, and no 
extra charge is made any class of passengers for its 
superior accommodations. 


Tickets via ‘*The North-Western Line” for the 


‘“‘North-Western Limited” train to Chicago and the 
east, may be secured from agents of all railways lead- 
ing to St. Paul, who will also make sleeping car 
TEASDALE, Gen’l Pas- 


reservations, or apply to T. W. 
senger Agent, St. Paul. 






AGENCIES 


THE 
NORTHWEST. 
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NATIONALS have the most vitally important improvements of ’97. 


INVESTIGATE!” 


—— = = See 
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aul, Northwestern Distributors. 


C. W. Hackett Hardware Co., St. P 








The world is full of wheels but there is only one 
s The wheel that has broken all 
or 14 ( é e the World’s records for SPEED 
as also for IMPROVEMENTS. 


The wheel that 





The ’97 model John S. Johnson 


carries all before and many other 
it. To see it “ World’s record 
means you will breakers ” rode in 


want to ride it, or 1896, and will ride 


if a dealer you again in 1897. 
will want to Send for “‘ Monte 


sell it. Christo ” catalogue 


to the makers. 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO., Makers, Chicago. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., ST. PAUL, have made it their only “highest .grade” for 


1897, and will take care of all Northwestern business. Can more be said ? 











